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I OUR celebrated publication On the preſent 
Slate of the Church of Ireland, having gone through 
tx editions in leſs than one month, raiſed my ex- 
_  peRations to a very high degree. I thought it 
would ſurpaſs in ſubſtance, as well as in form, the 
many vile productions which have of late appear- 
dd ſox the pious purpoſe of alarming and deceiv- 
ing, in the ſame proportion as your Lordſhip's 
1 exalted ſtation overlooks the narrow boundaries 
gf groveling mortals.” Your name, prefixed to 


5 
- 

* 
"SF. 


his performance, I firſt conſidered: as a mark f 
ſincerity which challenged applauſe; and though 
5 0 have ſince perceived its real tendency, I ſhall 


23 me by any perſonal attacks on your Lordſhip: 
| | |: your reaſoning, my Lord, and not your perſon, 
J _.' - Thall be the object of my cenſures. If my criti- 
Lim can claim no other merit, it ſhall, at leaſt, 
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not avail myſelf of the advantage which it affords 


1 


pe fair: the little arts of ſophiſtry I diſdain, is 


caſe of truth requires no fuck aſfiſtanee. In 2 
mining, and in combating your arguments, I 


ſhall fate ſimple facts; compare only thoſe things 
which naturally bear a compariſon, and graſp at 


no more in my concluſions, than what is entirely 


contained in, and immediately flow from, my 


premiſes. Reaſon, J truſt; ſhall he my -gpidg. I 
ſhall endeavour to preſerve that ink; which it 


demands, and that reſpect for the public which it 


inſpires. At the ſame time I beg leave to appriſe 
your Lordſhip, that I mean to argue with that 


freedom which becomes a man, and with that in- 
difference to rank or ſtation which philoſophy 
| preſcribes; for we n ner deſcend to the ground 
f argument, than phlolophy. places us all on a 


level. 


My Lord, I am much diſappointed in my _ 
pectations: Your Jaboured pamphlet, with an ad- 


vertiſement to the reader, an introduction, & | 


poſticript, and three appendixes, is in ſubſtance = 
the {ame with theſe wretched compoſitions which 
he can did mind muſt ever repxobate, and the man 
of reaſon deſpiſe. It weaxs, it is N ue, 2 
dreſs, common decency required it; but the ſame 


miſrepreſentations, the ſame gratuitous aſſu 
ol principles, the ſame looſe eneluſiens, the 
unfair compariſons, the fame evations, flights\and 


AAS Tt 


_ texas pervade the whole. \ Things Ate managed, 
Town, * an axt and plauſibility capable of in- 


Poſing on the [ dhe ſuperfieial, and 
__ unread, and of this merit L JonvE Four Lorgftup in 
all polletiion. 


The work is divided into Sicht fiese. 1 


follow your Lordihip ep by A and be a8 b 
ene Vatter vil py: | > 
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different 
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\$$CTION 1. 


T H E rt bellen e opens We 2 curious train of 


very fanciful, ang very groundleſs ſpeculations, 


on the natural conformity of different religions, 
with different forms of government. We are told 


that Popery is the religion of deſpotic ſtates, Calvi- 
niſm of republics, and that free mixed govern- 


ments, ſuch as ours, cannot ſubſiſt ne the re- 


Sant exited, and of pl the min Shick anty : 
; ſuits it, muſt have an undiſputed claim to perfec- 


tion and excellence. To ſupport this theory, the = 
religious tenets of Catholics and of Pretbytenans | 


are pointed out, and to confirm the truth of it, 
tte evidence of hiſtorical facts is confidently ap- 


pealed to. But, my Lord, hiſtory is, in this in- 


0 ; ww ſo garbled 4 fo falſified, that we can al- 
ready perceive with what eaſe you can build a 
ſyſtem. Fancy has only to conceive the outlines 

as you with: out of the immenſe ſtock of human 

— affairs, let thoſs materials only be feleQed which 
ſerye your purpoſe; and if any occur which do 
not ſuit, let them be faſhioned and adapted as you 
command. Such are the rules from which your 
ſyſtem ſprung, a ſyſtem ſo oppoſite to nature, and 
to genuine hiſtorical facts, that I need only ad- 
duce them, and it moulders away without the aid : 
of any reaſoning a priori. 


It is a fact, my Lord, that the Catholic ion 


R compriſes within ber pale more Republics than 
any other N upon earth |—After the ſubver- 


42 _ fion | 


of 
P 7 


public of Hol 


1 


Non of the Roman Empire, where did Republics 
firſt ariſe and liberty rear her head? In Catholic 


Italy. Where are Republics now moſt numerous 
and moſt jealous of their freedom? In Catholic 


Italy. The Catholic Cantons of Switzerland are 


democratic, and exhibit civil liberty in her Fagheſt 
perfection; the Proteſtant Cantons are atiſtocra- 
tic. It is only in theſe Cantons, and in the Re- 
. d, that Preſbyterianiſm, as à ſtate 

religion, rejects the iden of a King. In Scotland 
it does not, nor did it in Navarre, when Henry | 


the Fourth of France ruled in that kingdom. Lu- 


theraniſm is the ſtate religion in Pruſſia, and 
ao is as deſpotic a government as any in Eu- 
The Lutheran Electors are abſolute, as well 
as ths kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark; © but | 
they were not ſo immediately after they adopt - 
ed the Proteſtant religion;“ true, my Lord, nor 
were they ſo when they were Catholic — Spain, 
with her Cortes, and France, with her States Ge- 
neral, were Catholic, and enjoyed a greater ſnare 
of civil liberty than any other kingdoms then in 
being.— Even in Britain, our boaſted conftitution 
was firſt framed by Catholics. Magna Charta 
was obtained by Catholic Barons.—Here, my 
Lord, I muit expreſs my aftoniſhment, and re- 
claim that candour which you profeſs, and which 
| juſtice” demands. Jou adduce the obtaining of 
Magna Charta as a proof that our civil and reli- 
gious conſtitutions are eſſentially interwoyen; and 
you fay, that the firſt article in that famous Char- 
ter was, that the church of England ſhould pre- 
ſerve ber rights and immunities. You thus evi- 
dently intimate, that the church of England was 
then Proteſtant: And could you forget, my Lord, 
or could you think that your fondeſt admirers 
would forget, that the Barons who obtained that 
Charter were * headed by a —— 8 Legate | ? My 


Lord, 


e 


Lewd, I am aſtoniſhed, and I leave the public 0 
judge of the Ae of candour which they are to 
be preceding facts, which na man 


expect. From 
can Hera vert with effect, it may be concluded: 


But before I draw my concluſion, I muſt take no- 


tice of the religious tenets Which you aſeribe to 


different denominations of Chriſtians, and which 
you ſay tend to eng different forms of govern- | 


ment. My Lord, I muſt here remark, that Your 


language is, in many places, very vague and in- 
| determinate, fo that were I to enter into a diſcuſ- 


non of it with minute accuracy, I ſhould be un- 
der the neceſſity of writing volumes on your 
pamphlet; I muſt, therefore, often aim at your 


meaning in a general manner. If I miſtake it in 


the ſmalleſt inſtance, let me be ſet right, for I 


moſt ſolemnly proteſt, that no wilful * 
tation ſhall drop from my pen. | 


When you fay, that Pa al tyranny is a fit en- 


gine for deſpotic power, i it 1 underſtand you right, 

your meaning is, that Catholics allow the Pope 
all power and authority, whence his right to an 
__ univerſal domination in all caſes whatſoever. 

This doctrine, though conſtantly. diſclainied 3 


every Catholic univerſity, ſchool, or approved 


Writer in the world, is ſtill moſt charitably 1 imput- 
ed to them. My Lord, the religious tenets of 
Roman Catholics, with regard to the Pope's au- 


thority, and the origin of that confuſion in which 


pious calumniators have invols ed! i, 1 ſhall br riefly 
naw. 
Catholics clinfltte; the authority 0 their church 
as merely ſpiritual, matters of faith being the only 
object of that authority. They think that Chriit 
eſtabliſhed two orders in his church, the order of 
Biſhops and the order of Prieſts. The Pope they 
hold to be chief Biſhop, head of the church, cen- 
ter of unity. Each order they believe to be in- 


veſted | 


1 
| 
| 
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Non of the Roman Empire, where did Republics 


firſt ariſe and liberty rear her head? In Catholic 


Italy. Where are Republics now thoſt numerous 


and moſt jealous of their freedom? In Catholic 
Italy. The Catholic Cantons of Switzerland are 


democratic, and exhibit civil liberty in her higheſt 
perfection; the Proteſtant Cantons are atiſtocra- 
tic: It is only in theſe Cantons, and in the Re- 
public of Holland, that Preſbyterianiſm, as a ſtate 


religion, rejects the idea of a King. In Scotland 
it does not, nor did it in Navarre, when Henry 


the Fourth of France ruled in that kingdom. Lu- 
theraniſm is the ſtate religion in Pruſſia, and 


TR is as deſpotic a government as any in Eu- 


The Lutheran Electors are abſolute, as well 


as 50 kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark; but 


« they were not fo immediately after they adopt- 
ed the Proteſtant religion; true, my Lord, nor 


were they ſo when they were Catholic —Sx pain, 
with her Cortes, and France, with her State: ( Ge- 
neral, were Catholic, and enjoyed a greater ſhare 
of civil liberty than any other kingdoms then in 
| being-—Even in Britain, our boaſted conftitution 
was firſt framed by Catholics. Magna Charta 
was obtained by Catholic Barons.—Here, my 
Lord, I muit expreſs my aftoniſhment, and re- 
claim that candour which you profeſs, and which 

| juſtice: demands. Jou adduce the obtaining of 
Magna Charta as a proof that our civil and reli- 


gious conſtitutions are eſſentially inter woven; and 


you ſay, that the firſt article in that famous Char- 
ter was, that the church of England thould pre- 
ſerve ber rights and immunities. You thus evi- 
dently intimate, that the church of England was 
then Proteftaut : And could you forget, my Lord, 
or could you think that your fondeſt admirers 
would forget, that the Barons who obtained that 


Charter were headed . a Pope's s Legate? My 
r 


e 


Load: I am aſtoniſhed, and I leave the public to 
judge of the degree of candour which they are to 
expect. From tbe preceding facts, which no man 
can controvert with effect, it may be concluded: 
But beſore I draw my concluſion, J muſt take no- 
tice of the religious tenets which you aſcribe to 
different denominations of Chriſtians, and which 
you ſay tend to produce different forms of govern- 
ment. My Lord, I muſt here remark, that your | 
language is, in many places, very vague and in- 
_ determinate, fo that were I to enter into a diſcuſ- — 
non of it with minute accuracy, I ſhould be un- 
der the neceſſity of writing volumes on your 
pamphlet; I muſt, therefore, often aim at your | 
meaning in a general manner. If I miſtake it in 
the ſmalleſt inſtance, let me be ſet right, for 1 
moſt ſolemnly proteft, that no wilful Jlrepreien: 
tation ſhall drop from my pen. 
| When you fay, that Pa 577 tyranny is a fit en- 
gine for deſpotic | power, i I underſtand you right, 
your meaning is, that Catholics allow the Pope 
all power and authority, whence his right to an 
univerfal domination in all caſes whatſoever. 
This doctrine, though conſtanily diſclainied by 
every Catholic univerſity, ſchool, or approved 
writer in the world, is ſtill moſt charitably 1 imput- 
ed to them. My Lord, the religious tenets of 
Roman Catholics, with regard to the Pope's au- 
thority, and the origin of that confuſion in which 
pious calumniators have involy ed} it, I ſhall briefly 
"_— 
_ _ Catholics conſider the authority of their church 5 
_ as merely ſpititual, matters of faith being the only 


3 object of that authority. They think that Chriit 


eſtabliſhed two orders in his church, the order of 
Biſhops and the order of Prieſts. The Pope they 
hold to be chief Biſhop, head of the church, cen- 
ter of 5 Fach order they beheve to be in- 


veſted 5 


veſted wich darttcolar independept fig fights aud at 


 Eonfitied within the Boundaries f ed fron 
the be begitining, fo that ti power 11 1 ein 
Hane Hew article of faith. They th in the 


Golf a: 1 87 & evident | roofs of a re-eminence, 
5 10 EN Str Peter. Fg the eq . 


Nille, A f 1cceflors, 1 oh 


/ 25 8 tor Pemteh, over 5 other Piſtons from the 
| erlielt N * ſeveral powers and 
rights of Chief 
fiſted for RY ane While no Biſhop or 
Prieſt on earth poſſeſſed any temporal power or 
riches; they intermeddtled not in Civil or political 
matters; Wherefore, as the ſacred orders Ni 
their powers independent of, and ſeparate from, 5 
all human affairs, ſo in after times, when the 
bounty of Princes, and piety of individuals, called 
them to affluence and 'to worldly conſequence, 
their ſpiritual powers are not thought to be by 
theſe nieans either increaſed or diminiſhed: Nay, 


p. Biſhops Ps, and Prieſts, Tub- 


eld 


while a thick darkneſs ſettled over the weſtern 


world; while the Clergy poſſeſſed enormous wealth 
and eriormous power ; while abuſes and ſcandals 
' multiplied, it never was an article of faith in the 
Catholic Church, that our obedience was due to 
Prieſt, Biſhop, or Pope, in any eaſes different from 
matters of aith ; and yet the abuſes of which 
Churchinen dave been guilty, by interfering in 


political matters, by graſping at temporal power, 


and by wielding ſpiritual arms for its ſupport, are, 
to this day, charged on Catholics as tenets of 
their religion, by the bigoted, the deſigning, and 
the ignorant. Though no man reprobates theſe 
abufes more than I do, yet the love of truth 

obliges me to ſay, that they have been exaggerat- 

1 and placed in a falſe and malignant light, by 
an 8 bigotry. The ſlighteſt acquaint- 


ange | 


Will exhibi things in their true Rght. 


t 59) 


ance with the hiſtory of thankind, wich the' dif. 
ferent characters ac matttiers of different ages; 


When the ie torrent of berbartans had Ger- 


uhelmed the Roman Empire, and lefe ne trace = 


of Hterature, arts, or! ſeiences, à general darkneſs 
overfptead the Weſt, which continued for 
ages. Thefe times ate very abſurdly called by 
ſome the ayes of popifh or 'monkifh ignorance, 


whetezs no fact is more true in hiſtory, than that 
whatever Ifght remamied was to be fouttd with the 


Pope, the monks, and the ſeeular elergy. Various 


cauſes contributed to the continuation of this 
_ darknefs, and during fach a gloom 
barous faperſtition, a perverhon of natural juſtice, 
| ſucceeded to x want of written laws or of any 
- juriſprudence. - Society felt the dire influence in 
180 Aril as well as Riten, department, and the 


ny period, a bar- 


open wounds which Chriſtian morality received, 


: induced the clergy to interfere in temporal mat- 
ters, ſometimes with the beft intentions, and often 
from a ſenſe of their duty. The confuſion atfo 


into which the laity were often thrown, and their 


inſufficiency to remedy the moſt ſerious evils, laid 
them under a neceſſity of appealing to the clergy, 
who were the moſt, 1 might have ſaid the only, 
competent judges in theſe barbarous ages. The 
clergy did not refufe to accept of an honourable 


office, and thus to mereaſe their power and in- 


fluence; nor do I know a proteſtant prelate who. 
would refuſe ſuch an offer this day. The ſove- 
reign pontiffs were in like manner appealed to by 
emperors and kings, and by ſubjects againſt their 
ſovereigns: for the tenure of thrones muſt be then 
0 RING and the political machine very un- 


able, when no well regulated government was 


to be found. —The' popes availed themſelves of 


theſe eee temporal power ſoon 
| grew 


G0) 


jy grew. into a regulax form. This power they ſome- 


times carried 10 the moſt indecent exceſſes: but 
it muſt be alſo owned that they often exerciſed 


it for the benefit of mankind. The great Leib- 


nitz a proteſtant, but not a bigot, a man who 
looked over nature with a philoſophic eye, de- 


clares that this power has often ſaved mankind 
from great evils. It is e ridiculous in the 
extreme to ſpeak of this powe 


as if it had been 
the only tyrannical power upon earth, whereas 


few, very few, earthly powers, appear in any age, 
that 5 vw bly. ee with tyranny and 


* | 
batever. may be ſaid. for or againſt the tem- 


poral power of Popes, it is certain that the cauſes 
which gave riſe and ſupport to it no ſooner began 


to vaniſh than it fled with them. The firſt dawn 


of light ſcarce appeared when it was ſeen to 
totter; and it ceaſed to be formidable before 
Luther aroſe. The light of that age is not his. 


The golden days of Leo owe nothing to the 


reformation of Luther —At preſent this power 
exiſts no where except in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
where the Pope is acknowledged as a temporal 
ſovereign. In Spain or Portugal it is no more 


felt or dreaded than in Pruſſia or England; nay, 
it is worthy of remark, that in the catholic repub- 


lic of Venice, adjoining the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, the 


clergy are more compttely debarred from civil 


and political concerus than in any proteſtant 


ſtate in Europe. Need I ſay more, my Lord, to 


ſhew that your principle of papal Fanny 18 void | 
of foundation? 


The levelling principle which you aſcribe to a 


| preſbyteri ans is not better founded ; it is a vague. 
word without meaning, which ſatisfics ſome peo- 
ple, becauſe it flatters their Parte Preſby-- 


terians allow but one order 0 churchmen, that ot 


elders, 


r 


| elders, which they eſtabliſh by election of the. 

people. The offices and duties of churchmen 
they conſider as ſpiritual, and allow them no tem- 
: Doral authority.—If we ſuppoſe that Preſbyterians 
lay a peculiar ſtreſs on the natural rights of man- 
kind; and on that idea of natural liberty, which 
leads to a democratic government, we muſt not 
imagine that they therefore overlook what ſociety | 


demands. They allow that different manners, 


different maxims, and different ſituations may 
require different forms of government among dit- | 
ferent. people: that the peace and good order of 
ſociety are to be ſupported, and that no ends are 
to be purſued by baſe means. With theſe re- 
ſtrictions every rational Catholic and Church of 
England Man will agree to the maxim, that all 
people are by right entitled to the enjoyment of 
as great a ſhare of liberty as the ſecurity, peace, 
and happineſs of ſociety will admit, and that 
this ſhare of liberty ſkould be meaſured, not by 
the fears, whims, and fancies of bigots and ty- 
rants, but by the rules of reaſon, which being 
invaciable, would ever appear juſt to all parties. 
My Lord, you, moreover, mean, that the odious 
principles 0 which I have been ſpeaking exert. 
their influence, not only among Catholics and 
Preſbyterians, but that they extend. farther, and 
neceſſarily tend to deſtroy the eſtabliſhments of 
others. If you mean the ſpiritual eſtabliſhments, 
and would thus perſuade the world that the two 


Q tyranny, the forcing of conſciences, nothing 
can be more falſe or illiberal: they dilavow, they 


Fra bodies are inclined to that worlt ſpecies 


_ condemn ſuch intolerance. In barbarous ages, 
it is true, a perverſion of their religious tenets, aud 
à corruption of their principles, ſometiimes occa- 
honed by a baſe alloy of political ideas, hurried 


Erie of wade d deſcription into theſe enor- 
wities; 


bi 


e 
mities; but theſe times have paſſed away, and the 


— 


gotry to which they gave riſe is no more: alt 
parties have ſhared in it, and in the diſcaſhon 


l it the Lutherans would not be the galners.— 


Whatever degree of ſpirituality the word eſta. 


bliſhment conveys, the temporalities of the church, 
are evidently its grand Object: Temporalitlies, 
my Lord, which 6ccupy the fore ground, nay the 
whole ground of your pamphlet. Temporalitles, 


which ſeem. to be, with your Lordſhip, the ane 


thing needful. Temporalities, without Which 50 
ſeem not to conceive either church or religion, or 


morality, and in the limiting, endangering, or 


extending of which we imagine you think that 
virtüé itlelf is limited, endangered, pr extended. 
Without dwelling at preſent on che | 1 
of thele notions, which your Lordſhip affiimies 
as fo many principles, I ſhall ſpeak of the 
general ſenſe of the Chriſtian world on the ſub- 
ject, more eſpecially of the ſenſe of Catholics, as 
they have had the greateſt experience in theſe 
VVVCÜÜVVV TY TT Rn Oe ce Eee. 


abſurdity 


\ Catholics conceive, that the church can ſublift 


without any fixed temporalities appropriated for 
| the uſe of the clergy. Such was the caſe, ſay 
they, in primitive tines, and primitive times were 
molt certainly the brighteſt and pureſt ages of 


Chriſtianity. It is, however, ptetty generally 


acknowledged that a decent competency, propor- 
| tioned to the rank of Churchmen, is at preſent 
uſeful, and perhaps heceſſary. But that tempo- 


ralities ſhould be exceſſive, unchangeable, unalien- 


able, are ideas which Catholics have long fince 
_ exploded. as prejudicial to religion, and to the 


* 


propagation of it. Some Catholic powers have 


et about correcting theſe abuſes ; for they con- 
ſider them as ſuch; and if the temporal power of 


the clergy, and their influence over ſovereigns did 


not 


F 

185 it, the "Tenſe of the Gatholit world 
I believe; tend to an oppoſite extreme! 

In this kingdom it may be pretty generally ob. 
ſerved, chat the humble farmer contributes more 
to the ſeanty Tupport of the poor pariſh prieſt 
than the man of immenſe landed property. Such 
is that formidable propenſity of Catholics to pull 
don every thing tor the purpofe of erecting tem- 
poral eſtabliſhments for their clergy. 
Fei, Dy Lord, ru profeſs to  confider the 

with 
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church only in a political light, as effentially in- 
terwoven with the conſtitution; ſo that this great 
fabric is moſt ſerioully threatened if the ſmalleſt 
Change happen in the temporalities of the church. 
AM Tord, all this is very vague, ambiguous, 
and fallacious : I ſuſpect it contains ſome Pagan 
| ideas which Chriſtianity rejects. —In Pagan times 
ſcarce a legiſlator appeared who did not make 


Ae of religion as a political engine to give weight 


and ſtability to his code of laws: but this uſe of 
falſe religion was very different from that to 
which Chriſtianity is by its name adapted. Falſe 
religion was a neceſſary ingredient in the civil 
conſtitutions of Pagan times. The feeble light 
of the natural law was not ſufficient to regulate - 
or to reſtrain the paſſions of men: and when theſe 
| Paſſions are in a general tide let looſe upon ſo- 
ciety, no government can ſubſiſt. It was then 
necell ry that falſe religion, by powerfully ope- 
rating on the fears and ſuperſtitions of men, ſhould 
ſupply a remedy which human wiſdom could not 


provide.—But under the Chriſtian diſpenſation, 
when the darkeſt receſſes are illumined by a light 
truly divine; when the means of rectifying every 
diſorder, and of reſtraining every exceſs, are cleai- 
ly pointed out, all that a wiſe and good govern- 
ment ſhould require from the church is, that the 
_ Clergy do (exert themſelves with indefatigable 


zeal 


„ 


zeal in performing their functions. Thus would 
morality flouriſh. Thus would individuals ſee 
and love their duty. Thus would ſociety tend to 
perfection, and governments become ſtable and 
ſecure.— According to theſe ideas no ſtate reli- 
gion is neceſſary. All the different forms of 
Chriſtianity might enjoy equal liberty under the 
fame civil conſtitution, and all equally contribute 
to its ſupport— Neither is the notion of a ſtate 
religion contrary to reaſon, or to the general good, 

when by ſtate religion is meant a particular form 
of 05 which government endows with par- 


ttiſcular privileges and temporalities, ſo as not to 


infringe on the rights or intereſts of any claſs of 
people. In this ſenſe a ſtate religion might have 
ns advantages: but to ſay that it or the civil con- 
ſtitution, under which it derives, can be ſecured 


or benefited, by exceſſive: temporalities beſtowed: 


on the clergy, by an unequal mode of taxation, 
by oppreſſive and vexatious diſtinctions, is not 
warranted by reaſon, by humanity, or of p ſpund 
policy : much leſs can ſuch a means of a- 
gating or of ſupporting religion be reconciled a with h 
that enlightened zeal which the Goſpel points 
out, and which Churchmen ſhould adopt. My 
Lord I could here expoſtulate on the want of 


| that enlightened zeal in the clergy, and clearly 


ſhew that the virtnes which this zeal inſpires are 


not practicable or agreeable amidſt the enjoyment 


of the good things of this life. Hence the fre- 
quent appeals to the civil power for the protec- 
tion of religion, a means very ill ſuited to the 


end propoſed, a means that muſt ever defeat it- 


ſelf, for the civil power can only uphold the ex- 
ternal form of religion, while the ſubſtance will | 
decay for want of its natural ſupports. | b 
It is time, my Lord, that we ſpeak of ina 
ſions. Jour concluſion from the ſtrange 8 
to 


0 


9 1 


to which we have been ſpeaking, is ſtrange indeed, 
and ſufficient to damn whole volumes of reaſon- 
ing; for if the concluſion revolts common ſenſe, 
the premiſes from which it has been drawn muſt 
be falſe and groundleſs. That more than nine 
tenths of the people of Ireland are not entitled 
to national confidence, is a concluſion replete 
with political miſchief, and to none more alarm- | 
ing than to government. It equally militates 
againſt the Emperor's Lutheran ſubjects, and would 

| fatty authoriſe as cruel tyranny as was 
ever exerciſed on the ſcore of religion.—My con- 
cluſions are very different, they ſay that all de- 
ſeriptions of Chriſtiaris may be well affected, and 
cordially attached to any form of government 


which provides for their temporal happineſs. ”» 
That the peace and good order of ſociety are with | 


them capital objects not to he hazarded, except 
in caſes of the laſt extremity. That ſpiritual and 
temporal concerns are by nature diſtin, and 
muſt appear fo to all Chriſtians who would ſin- 


cebrely adhere to the feligious tenets which they 


profeſs. That theſe tenets always coinciding with, 

and. ſtrengthening the laws of nature, teach 
_ Chriſtians to riſque property, and even liſe for the 
public weal, in the cauſe of their country, or in 
Lefence of theit ſovereign, whatever be his reli- 
ious perſuaſion.” That the converſion of thoſe 
who are thought to be in error, being a matter 
purely ſpiritual, ſhould only be attempted by 
ſpiritual means as the Goſpel ditects, by perſua- 
fon, good example, &c.— Our concluſions, my 


Lord, ire quite oppoſite, which of them future 
ſtateſmen will adopt for the regulation of their 


conduct 1 ſhall not pretend to ſay: ſure I am 
that mine are more agreeable to the principles 
of 9 


My 
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My Lord J. quit your ſedi m. 
maſt take no otice of the attempts v wh oo Yau Tk 


tq give ſome colour to the mon ſtrqus principles | 


with which you ſet gut. The gef oh of the Teli- 
gious tenets of Cathplies, being f. uch as w. Id uit 
Yar Lordſhip's purpoſe, are curious 7 95 4. 10 
me it ſeems reaſonable, that on this queſtion, re- 


_ courſe ſhould be had to the deciſions of. the 
Councils, the doctrine of the Univerſities, or. at 
leaſt the common catechiſms of Cathglics, Hot to 
the idle vagaries of individuals on matters. in 
which. they are allowed no concern. . Your Lord- 
- ſhip has chose the latter way, no doubt, becauſe 5 
it ſeemed the way to truth. "You. recedde from a 
. luminous and beaten track, you. turn from the 
celebrated works of Catholic writers, and you 


78. 


light on the Hibernia Dominicana, in which” Yau | 
find the letter“ of a Pope s Nuncio. An admi- 2 
Table diſcovery! But, my Lord, if Catholics de- | 
fpiſe this obſcure work as much as you 6 do; if it 
Vas cenſured as ſoon as it appeared by an aſſem- 
bly of Catholic biſhops; is it a proper fource for 
| general. conclutions? Juſtice and candour are here 
violated as. well as logic. Far be it from me to 
ſet down to the charge of the Proteſtants. of Ire- | 
land, or of any other country, the many points 
of deteſtable Sorin: contained, nat in conclu- 
ſions but in principles, which I could cull out of 
ſome of their writers, yes, my Lord, out of the 
very fathers of the reformation. I would not 


urge ſuch an argument, your Lordſhip would not 


i, Wit 3 it, and Jet. I dely Jour Lordſhip 1 to ſhew a 


dif parler 


* The miſrepreſentations on this Ee” 44 on the con- 


2cration oath of Catholic bifhops, - are fully laid open in 


the excellent performances of the moſt Rev. Dr. Butler and 


of the Rev. Mr. O'Leary. As the Biſbop of Eloyne's s rea- 


fonir.g is the object of my criticiſm, to ſtrike at its founda- 


tion is ſufficient for my purpoſe. 


as. 


(nm) 
cbſparity . Ureat indeed ſeems to be your Lord- 
ſhips condeſoenſion in admitting the Gallican li- 
derties; but you do ſo with a view of bearing 


Hard on the eſt of the Catholic world. In as 
much as theſe liberties ſecure the ſupreme tempo- 


ral power of the flate, they are univerſal. No 


Catholic ſtate on earth, except the eccleſiaſtical, 


allows the Pope any temporal authority; in this 


aſſertion I am not to be refuted —W hat your 
Lordſtiip ſays of the bull Unigenitus, hetrays a 
Krane 


ceedings in 1065 on the bull Unigenitus My 


Lord, che bull Unigenitus was iſſued in the begin- 
ning of the prefent century, at the requeſt of all 


the s of France, except three or four, and 


at the: defire of the then reigning King, Lewis 


XIV. It went to condemn certain errors on the 


very abſtruſe doctrine of grace; and how i It could 
affect the Gallican liberties I-know not. Your 

anachroniſm I could more readily forgive, though | 

with the loſs of more than a centuty, than many 


other things contained in your firſt ſection. 
: My Lord, I have examined, and, I think, dif. 
jointed the moſt material parts of your firſt ſection. 


It ſtill contains many hints which might lead to 
long diſcuſſions ; but I have already paſſed my li- 
mits, and ſhall proceed on, hoping to find'a place, 
before I finiih, for theſe well meant innuendoes. 
The final purport of your firſt ſection ſeems to be, 
to fill the Proteſtants of the eſtabliſhed church 
with fears and alarms, and thus prepare them for 
the reception of whatever you pleaſe. This is 
one of thoſe ſophiſtical ſtratagems with which 
your Lordſhip ſeems well acquainted, and to 
which your pamphlet ſeems much indehted. Ar 


other ſtratagem of the ſame kind, univerſally dif- 
fuſed ak the conan ſections, I ſhall. beg 


leave 


© 
* 


| want of information. Ihe Gallican liber - | 
dies; you fay, did not gain ground by the pro- 
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lexveit to mention. It is to level your chief force 


againſt a phantom, or, to point to an inſignificant 
collateral circumſtance, as the main fort of the 


oppoſite ſide; to direct your approaches and at- 


tacks on this ground with oſtentation and parade, 
avoiding, or ſlightly touching upon the great diffi- 


culties which confront, you, and which as yet re- 
main entire. By this ſtratagem the ſuperficial part 


of mankind eafily loſe ſight of the queſtion, and 
readily ſubmit to a train of reaſoning, which may 


be in itſelf faultleſs, but which has no more rela- 
tion to the point in queſtion, than Morocco has to 
Indoſtan. My Lord, this mode of attack may 
diſplay your abilities, but does not prove the 
goodneſs of your cauſe ; it may amuſe the preju- 
diced and the ignorant, but it will never impoſe 
on men of reaſon.— Tour ſecond ſection affords 
many inſtances of this ſophiſtical ſtratagem. 


rex 


(19) 


SECTION IL 


I N this ſection you bring forward the buſineſs of 

tithes,” a moſt ſerious ſubject, and the grand ſub- 
jet which you profeſs to treat. But inſtead of 
fairly ſtating the queſtion, you go aſide, and ſet 
up the charge of extortion as the point in debate. 
On this ground, my Lord, a triumph was eaſy. 


The antiquity of tithes, their eſtabliſhment by 1 N 


law of the land, a proviſion in this law maki 
impoſſible to exact more than the value of 4 
tithe, are points which naturally lead to a clear 
and pretty reaſoning, in the ſequel of which, even 


the miſcreant crew of Proctors, Tithe-Farmers and 


Canters, are brought off with flying colours. 
Thoſe who conſider your Lordſhip's arguments as 


ſo many demonſtrations, muſt here expreſs their 


| ſurpriſe and indignation, at the general and con- 
ſtant outcry of the people againſt perſons and 


things ſo inoffenſive and fo harmlefs. For my 


part, accuſtomed as I am to pay great deference _ 


to the voice of the people, more eſpecially when 


they ſpeak from their natural feelings, I no ſooner 
heard of your demonſtrations, than I ſet them 
down as falſe, deeming it impoſſible that the 
judgment of the people 7 in "his caſe be wrong. 


On inveſtigation, I think I have ſeen the fallacy . 


of your reaſoning, and ſhall ROW, as well as I am 


able, point it out. 


My Lord, the queſtion is not about that 9 

no man controverts; about the legality of tithes, 
the antiquity of the eſtabliſhment, &c. The queſtion 5 
is, whether this eſtabliſhment, ſo ancient, ſo uni- 

DES 1 ROS verſal, 


— One 


G2 


verſal, ſo ſtrongly ſanctioned by ſtatute law, be 


not a grievance, and the neareſt grievance which 
oppreſſes that moſt uſeful and oppreſſed part of 
the community, the tillers of the earth. The an- 
tiquity which you aſcribe to the eſtabliſhment of 
tithes, I cannot admit. You trace it up to Con- 
ſtantine, the firſt Chriſtian Emperor. I can find 
no proof of it before the days of Charlemagne. 


It was this great Emperor who firſt eſtabliſhed 


tithes. He lived in a barbarous age, in which all 


things ſeemed in a ſtate of fluctuation, —That per- 
fection to which the dealings and intercourſe of 
"mankind are at preſent brought, by the various 
higns and ſubſtitutes univerſally agreed to, was 
then unknown; even the rent was paid in kind. 
In this ſtate of barbariſm, a blind zeal ſometimes 
induced the people to confer all the landed eſtates 
on the Clergy; at other times an hungry and ra- 
pacious ſoldiery, with as little ceremony, ſtripped 


the ſacred order of every thing. Under ſuch cir- 


cumſtances, the manner of ſupporting the Clergy, 
introduced by Charlemagne, ſeemed the moſt eli- 
gible, becauſe the leaſt liable to abuſe; but that 
the charge or tax for this ſupport ſhould be fixed 


to a tenth; and not to a twentieth or thirtieth part 


of the produce of the earth, was, I believe, from 
a reſpect and veneration for- the law of Moſes, 
rather than from any fitneſs or neceſſity obſerved 
In the nature of things. For even then tithes 
ſeemed too heavy a burthen, and Charlemagne's 
project did not ſucceed at firſt. When the people 
Conſented at laſt to pay the tithes, it was on con- 
dition that they might have a power of redeem- 
ing them; and the famous diviſion of the tithes 
into four parts, for the repairing of the churches; 
for the poor; for the Biſhop. and for the Clergy ; 
manifeſtly proves, that the tenth part of the pro- 
duce of the earth, for the ſupport of the Clergy 


alone 


Am») 


zlone, would be an enormous burthen. If this 


reaſoning be juſt; if a twentieth inſtead of a tenth 


part be as much as the people can well afford, 


then a vaſt ſpace is left for litigations, vexations, 
and oppreſſions, between a twentieth part, which 
_ reaſon. points out, and a tenth part, which the 


law allows. Hence the term extortion will not 
appear quite ſo abſurd as your Lordſhip would in- 


timate, if any regard be paid to natural juſtice. 
| Hence the tenderneſs and humanity of certain 


Clergymen will be eſtimated at a lower rate than 
your Lordſhip ſeems to wiſh. Hence the vene- 
rable tribe of ProQors, Tithe-Farmers, and Can- 
ters, will fall back to that infamy to which the 
PRs voice has long conſigned them. 


But your Lordſhip takes upon you to prove, XL) 


contrary to the general ſenſe of mankind, that 


tithes not only are not, but cannot be a burthen. 


This is one of thoſe points which you ſlightly 
touch upon ; you argue, however, with the ut- 


molt confidence, and your arguments are curious 
indeed; they amount to this, the cottager, when 


he took the land at a certain rent, was perfectly 


aware that the tenth part of the produce, though 


raiſed by bis labour, was due to the pariſh mi- 


niſter. If, therefore, the burthen of both rent 


and tithes be too heavy, it muſt be the fault of 


the tenant who promiſed too high a rent, or the 
fault of the landlord who exacted it.—And do 
you forget, my Lord, the logical maxim, < What 
proves too much proves nothing.“ According 
to this mode of arguing, if, inſtead of the tithe, 


the two thirds or the half of the produce of the 


earth were allotted to the Clergy, the people 
| ſhould not complain. If the burthen was too 


heavy, it muſt be the fault of the landlord or te- 


nant ; for at all events, it ſeems the Clergy muſt 


be faultleſs. In like manner, if a legiſlature im- 
5 * pPoſed 


ca) 


poled on the people the heavieſt taxes which can 
poſſibly be conceived, if the people were timely 
pptiſed of the matter, they thould not count it 
x grievance : for then landlord and tenant, before 
they entered into an agreement, were perfectly 
awate of what was due to the fate, and ſhould 


manage their buſineſs accordingly.—Such, my 


Lord, are the conſequerices which flow from your 


arguments ; confequences which cannot bear the 
eſt of reaſon; 


My Lord, I have faid that your - compariſotis 


are often unfair. We need go no farther to prove 
that aſſertion. You compare the miniſter's tithes ' 
to the landlord's eftate. You ſay that the title 


which the incumbent of a pariſh has to the tithe 


of it, is fimilar, and in many reſpects ſuperior, to 

that which the landed gentleman has to his eſtate. 
If this compariſon was founded in truth, it would 
admirably ſerve your purpole. Hence it would 
follow, that no OWE in the ſtate bas a right to 
meddle with tithes; and that if an urgent neceſfity 
called for the protection of agriculture, the legi- 
flature ſhould begin with the landlords. Hence 


again the public odium ſhould be directed againſt 
the rack- rents, and not againſt the tithes.—My 


Lord, the dominion and the uſe of things are very 
different. The dominion ſuppoſes the proprietor 
of land entitled to do what he pleaſes with his 


property, to ſell, to beſtow, to alienate, &c. nor 


do I know how any power can, with equi 
dictate to a loyal ſabed in the management of ; 

his property. The uſe of a thing allows no ſuch 
| liberty ; nor can it be conceived independent of 
that power which firſt ordained it. Theſe conſe- 
- quences you admit in a note, though with ſeeming 


reluctance; but ſtill you retain and ſtrain hard 
for the principle, in order to prove that the rack- 


rents are the only. cauſe of SI the ex- 


iſtence | 
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iſtence of which no man can be found hardy 
enough to deny. 
It is certain, that many and various cauſes 


jointly concur in producing the unexampled mi- 
ſery of the poor of Ireland. - When we ſpeak of 


alleviating ſo general and ſo inveterate a diſtreſs, 


we ſhould point to thoſe cauſes which moſt gene- 
rally and moſt immediately apply, and which are 
. moſt capable of being removed.—Rack-rents are 
a very general cauſe of diſtreſs; but ſuch a cauſe 
cannot be directly removed by law. If we go far- 
ther, and look for the 20 70 of rack rents, we 
ſhall readily perceive, that the luxury diffuſed 
among us by our good neighbours, and the ſub- 
ſtraction of the means to ſupport it by their de- 
teſtable monopoly, will account for this evil — 
Neither can luxury be removed by law, Its pro- 
greſs may be checked, its baneful influence coun- 
teracted. If luxury has raiſed the rents of land, 
let the people be enabled to bear them. If this 8 
aid be not near, let the people be eaſed of another 
burthen, and to the granting of this relief the fate : 
is fully competent. 
That the full tenth part of the produce 5 the 
earth, though divided into four parts for different 
purpoſes, was conhidered, in its origin, as too 
heavy a burden, I have ſhewn above. That it has 
ever fince appeared in the ſame light is manifeſt, 
I think, from the following conſiderations. In all 
parts of the Continent with which I am acquaint- 
ce, and I have bad my information from many, 
What is called tithe fcarce ever amounts to a fif- 
teenth, moſt generally not to a twentieth, and in 
many places i is no more than a fiſtieth part of the 


produce of the earth. In this kingdom, accord- 


ing to your Lordſhip's declarations, the Clergy 
never receive the full tithe ; and the Clergy, my 
Lord, I ſpeak it without Prejudice, have never 
been 
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been remarkable; i in any country, for receding 
from their rights and emoluments, when theſe 
rights could be readily obtained. F | 
Jo fay that tithes are no burden, becauſe, if : 
they be taken away, the rents will riſe in pro] 
tion, is abſurd and falſe. The ſame might be laid 
of any taxes, and who will ſay that taxes are ne- 
ver burdenſome? If tithes be ſuch an univerſal 
and ſalutary check over rents, what will account for 
the exorbitant rife of land within theſe forty years 
_ paſt, while trade was on the decline? Tithes did 
Not prevent this riſe, nor would they, if remov- 
ed, occaſion ſuch another.—If avarice had been 
the univerſal cauſe which excited landlords to mer- 
cileſs exactions, it might with ſome ſhew of reaſon 
be ſaid, that if tithes were removed, the rents 
would riſe in proportion. The avaricious man 
coolly weighs and conſiders when and how he can 
9 add to his treaſure. With reflexion and with 
foreſight he exacts the laſt farthing.—For the ho- 
nour of human nature I will not, neither wilt 
reaſon allow me to ſuppoſe ſuch a general cauſe 
of rack-rents. But if luxury be that univerſal 
cauſe, | then can I with reaſon ſay, that luxury * 
„ Creates new appetites, new neceſſities, to which 
14 the beſt of minds are impelled to miniſter, without 2 
regarding the conſequences; that luxury has its 3 
1 degrees; and that when once it ſettles to a na- "I : 
þ tional ſtandard, it leaves room for humanity, be- + | 
 nevolence, and generoſity to operate in Senebting 
mankind. It cannot, therefore, with juſtice be 1 
inſerred, that a proportionable riſe of land wil! 
follow from a removal of tithes, as luxury, the 
true cauſe of rack-rents, has already ſpent its 
force. But ſuppoſe ſuch a relation to ſubſiſt be- 
_ tween rents and tithes. Suppoſe rents to riſe as 
tithes diminiſh, can it on a fair compariſon be 
ſaid, that the removal of tithes would be no alle- 


vation ? 7 
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viation ?—The rent is a fixed price for land, agreed 


to by landlord and tenant, for a certain number 


of years, the ſhorteſt term being generally thirty- 


one years. During this period encouragement and 


rewards are held out to induſtry. If the firſt ten 
years be employed in improvements with little or 
no profit, twenty-one years remain for the grate- 
ful ſoil to make ample returns. How different 
are tithes? They are not a price for land; they 
are a great ſhare of its produce, they are a part of 
the huſbandman's labour, and of the ſweat of his 
brow; they are not fixed, they increaſe in pro- 


portion to his toils, and thus controul the ſpirit 


and defeat the end of induſtry.—Such are the va- 
rious inconveniences which attend this ancient 
mode of ſupporting the Clergy. And yet we may 
ſtill confider tithes in a moſt unfavourable point 
of view. They fall with redoubled weight upon 
agriculture, ſince grazing. lands have been freed 
from the burden.—This change in tithes bas not 
_ eſcaped your Lordſhip's notice, nor the notice of 
| thoſe who have appeared on your fide. It has 
been argued againſt and condemned with vehe- 
| mence : but as you have all confined yourſelves 
to the myuſtice and loſs ſuſtained by the Clergy, 
I may be allowed to confine myſelf to the diſtreſs 
brought on that moſt uſeful and numerous, though 
humble, part of the community, the tillers of the 
ceearth; and to the national calamities which have 
8 abundantly enſued. 5 
Grazing has been long encouraged ii in this un- 
1 happy iſland, for reaſons very juſt and very pa- 
triotic no doubt. —To free grazing lands from the 
burthen of tithes, was to throw that burden, in 
ſome degree, upon agriculture; but this was not 


all the evil. The grazier, freed from paying 


tithes, became capable of paying a higher rent, 
and was never wanting to outbid the farmer. 


The. 
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te. 
The landlords; who required no ſuch induce- 
ment, were thus powerfully tempted to exact 


rack-rents.- The unfortunate farmer bid high, 


promiſed, ſtruggled, and failed. Still attached to 


the buſineſs to which he was reared, he turned 
another fide, began again, failed again, and at 
laſt fell into utter ruin.—Such has been the fate 


of our once happy farmers, who to hide their 


miſery and ſhame, have ſtole into the ſuburbs and 
. outparts of cities and towns, there to paſs. away 
life in the greateſt wretchedneſs that the ſun has 
ever witneſſed, unknown and forgotten. Our ci- 


ties and towns are ſwoln by their numbers, but 


ſuch collections of the human ſpecies do not prove 
Either an increaſe of population, or an increaſe of 
_ proſperity. They are in the political body ſo 
many morbid tumours, in which the ſalutary 
Juices that other parts have been deprived of are 
vitiated and corrupted. The fertile plains of I re- 
land ſeem ſacred to the brute creation. The mi- 
ſerable inhabitants, who are ſcattered over the 
land, ſee every reſpect and regard paid to the 
beaſts of the field; they know no more of them, 
and it is well if the folly of the Egyptians be not 
revived amongſt us — The extenſive baneſul in- 
fluence of this depopulation and empoveriſhment | 
on our arts and manufactures, on our foreign and 


domeſtic trade, on our civil and political proſpe- 


rity, need not be mentioned. —Enough has been 
ſaid to ſhew, that tithes are too heavy a burden, 
full of vexations and oppreſſions, and extending 
widely in deſtructive conſequences. My Lord, 
to make the charge of extortion the ſubject of 
your ſecond ſection, was to throw a veil over 


things which could not be ord. 


SECTION 


190 


SECTION III. 


Your third ſoclion affords Rill greater marks 
of the ſophiſtical ſtratagem to which I have 
alluded. Throughout all this ſection you are 
cloſely engaged with phantoms. You make great 
efforts to beat down an oppoſition, which your 


imagination has created, and after a long conteſt, 
you come off victorious as might be naturally 


expected. Lou make the revenues of the paro- 
chial clergy the ſubject of debate. You pretend 
that the people eee e of the riches of the 
clergy, as if the objections to tithes originated in 
ſuch complaints. You enter into minute calcu- 
lations with mathematical accuracy, and the reſult 
is, that the net ſum of 1331. 68. would be left for 
each clergyman if the national allotment were 
diſtributed in equal portions.— We may here ob. 
ſerve, that biſhop's lands are left out of the 
minute calculations; that theſe lands produce a vaſt 
ö oy that they were originally ſet apart for the 
| of whom biſhops were conſidered the 
: e This inſtitution has antiquity to plead. 
Why pervert it? Why not mention it? Are we 
to be anſwered that charity begins at home? And 
that the left hand ſhould not know what the right 
hand doth? My Lord, you preſent to us only 
ſuch things as you think will ſerve your purpoſe. 
Jou draw a compariſon between our parochial 
appointments as you have ſtated them, and the 


incomes of ſoreign clergy. You take a ſurvey of 


Scotland, Holland, and Switzerland, and you find 
the clergy | in all theſe countries much better pro- 


vided 
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vided for than with us.— The unequal diftribu- 
tion of the clerical fund, being a point of ſome 
moment, is haſtily hurried over without any diſ- 


cuſſion; and you finiſh the ſection in aſking, what 
particular miſchief could enſue from the wealth 


of the clergy, as they make no worſe uſe of their 


riches than other people? — One thing, my Lord, 
in this inquiry ſeenis to be in direct contradiction 
with what you had before laid down as a prin- 
cCiple. You here ſet forth that the Catholic biſhops. 
and ſecular clergy almoſt always ſupported their. 
national princes agaiuſt Papal encroachments; 
and in your firſt ſection you lay it down as a prin- 
ciple, that all the Catholic Biſhops in the world 
are mere tools of Papal power. My Lord, your 
memory muſt have failed you in this inſtance, or 
you had too great a reliance on the want of it in 
pour readers. As to the arguments, calculations, 
and facts contained in your third ſection, they are 
all wide of the quetign, and of courſe 80 for 
nothing. 8 
My Lord, the queſtion i- is not oh the reve- 
nues of the clergy; about Scotland, Holland, or 
Switzerland. The queſtion is ſimply this ; whe- 
ther the tithes, as they ſtand at preſent in this 
kingdom, be not too heavy a burden, and a na- 
tional grievance.—Thoſe who think ſo agree that 
2 greater fund than the clergy draw from the 
tithes might be raiſed for their ſupport, without 
any ſhow of oppreſſion: and in this caſe, it muſt 
be a matter of ſurpriſe to the unprejudiced, how 


a clamour could be raiſed, on the part of the 
clergy, againſt a change in a mode of ſubſiſtance, 


which muſt be to them, of all others, the moſt 
diſagreeable. We are here led to a conſideration 
of what your Lordſhip paſſes over fo lightly, the 
anequal diſtribution of the clerical fund: | 


) 


— 


( 29 ) 
My Lord, the inequality 1 is too great for any 
22105 to ſupport it. That a wretched curate 


ſhould be allowed but 50l. a year to ſupport him- 
ſelf and family during life, and the pampered dig- 


nitary ten or fifteen thouſand, cannot bear exa- 


mination. And it may well be ſuppoſed, that the 
outcries and alarms againſt any change, or inno- 
vation whatſoever, are propagated only by thoſe 
who wallow in temporal luxuries under ſpiritual 
names, and who dread leſt the public eye might 
be directed, by a ſpirit of reform once begun, to 
thoſe excreſcences in church and fate, which 
ſtifle all ſpiritual ſentiments in their poſſeflore, 


while they deprive thoufands of temporal ſub- 


ſiſtance.— Much may be ſaid, rejoins your Lord- 
| ſhip, for a ſubordination of ranks amongſt the 
clergy as well as in the army or navy: true, my 
Lord; ſuch a ſubordination J admit, and incomes 
' proportioned to different ranks I would not re- 

fuſe: but let not church livings exceed all pro 
portion; let not the gandy trappings of Eaſtern 
luxury ſurround the miniſters of the Gofp el, and 
invite the faſcmatmg tram of worldly Neat ures, 

_ while the rugged paths of the vineyard of the 


Lord are deſerted, and the foil 1s lett a Py. to 
brambles and to thorns. 


My Lord, the many queries in the conc Aiden 


3 of your third lecture. tend only to ſhew that cler- 
gymen are not worſe than others. Po they,” 
demands your Lordſhip, „encourage vice mote, 

or national manufactures, and charity, leſs than 


« other men? My Lord, if I underſtand the 
Goſpel right, churchmen ſhould be very dierent 


from ther men. They are called the light of 


the world, the ſalt of the earth; and theſe ex- 


preſſions, with many others of Fs fmilar naturc, 
Which ſtand forward in holy writ, neceſſarily re- 


quire from the miniſters of religion an indefati- 


gable 


E 
gable zeal in teaching. in preaching, and in the 
practice of the pureſt morality; a zeal which 


alone can diffuſe the light of the Goſpel through 


all ranks, from the philoſopher and the courtier, 
to the peaſant and the ſlave. 

If the want of a decent competency be a check 
to theſe great exertions; exorbitant wealth muſt 


totally remove them. It induces luxury, and in- 
vites the ſlothful, the luxurious, and the 3 . 


into the vineyard of the Lord. It deadens 


manly efforts of the ſoul, and moſt eſpecially over- N 
whelms and abſorbs ſpiritual exertions.—The ex. 


perience of ages bears teſtimony to what I ſay, 


and the voice of the Proteſtants of Ireland con- 


firms it beyond diſpute. They loudly complain 


. that the want of reſidence, and the want of exer- 
tions, are in an exact proportion to the greatneſs 
of incomes. Little more is known of the pamper- 


ed dignitary than that he enjoys a good living. 


My Lord, I have ſomewhat deviated from the 


queſtion. © The unequal diſtribution of the cle- 


4 rical fund“ is not the main point; but it ſeemed 
to me a point of ſome moment; I might have over- 


looked it, if a change, which "mait operate to the 
good of agriculture, to the good of. the nation, 
and to the good of the clerical body, was not fo 


violently and fo unfairly oppoſed by thoſe who 
| Poſſeſs fo great, aud ſo unequal, a portion of the 
clerical fund, and who ſeem conſcious of the abuſe 


by their exceſlive outcries againſt the reform of 
diſtant abuſes. = 


My Lord, I have already ſtated the 5 Js 
fadts, and all your calcu- 
We — 5 therefore, Fag. 


and ſhewn that all y. 
lations, fall ſho:t of 
ceœed to your fourth ſection. 


SECTION 


': ho 
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SECTION IV. 


. Lord, in FE cloſe of your third on, 
you mention a charge of remiſſneſs brought againſt 
the eſtabliſhed clergy, on account of the few con- 
verts made to the Proteſtant religion. In the be- 
ginning of the ſame ſection the duties of church- 
men are repreſented full of importance, and full. 
of difficulty; but they are not explained with that 
accuracy which is neceſſary for information. 
Some of your Lordſhip's expreſſions are very gene- 
ral, very equivocal, and very incoherent. For 
inſtatice, « to watch over, and extend the Pro- 
« teſtant intereſt,” are expreſſions which often 
carried along with them, in this unhappy iſland, 
an idea of the rankeſt oppreſſion and injuſtice: 


te danger of weakening the connexion of this 


„ kingdom with Great Britain, is ſtill made a 
cover for plunder and rapine: © but to impreſs 
on the minds of Proteſtants a Chriſtian ſpirit of 
* love to their fellow. citizens who differ from 
them in religious opinions, is a phraſe ſo foli- | 
tary, ſo helpleſs, and fo forlorn, that it excited my 
pity.—I looked behind me and before me, to the 
right and to the left. My Lord, in no part of 
your pamphlet is there to be found a principle 
that can agree with or aſſiſt this evangelical 
maxim: all appears in ſtern oppoſition. —Was it 
then thrown out in order to render more odious 
thoſe hateful objects which it cannot reach! 
The picture which your Lordſhip draws of 


 Preſbyterians and of Catholics, renders their 


peedy converſion to the eſtabliſhed religion a 
matte! 
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matter of political neceſſity. Yet the enlighten- 


ed ſtateſman, not liable to be dazzled by falſe 
colouring, would look for and require other ſer- 
vices from the clergy whom he pays. He would 


conſider the morals of the people; and if he were 


told that he muſt not miſtruſt the clergy; for that 


e Pi ovince of education was committed to their 


care, he would naturally inquire, how did 
learning and morality ſtand ? If he found them at 
a lower ebb in this kingdom than in any other 


country in Europe: how idle would it be to reſt 


the defence of the clergy on their dutiful and or- 
derly demeanour? And to defy malice to contra- 


: dict the fact! For let the fact be admitted, and 


it implies no more than what will aptly ſuit may -- 
other order of men in the community; even the 


| lower order of mechanics. My Lord, the conver- 


hon of men to the eſtabliſhed religion, however 


political in its tendency, ſhould, I conceive, | be 
_ attempted only by. ſpiritual means. In the ac- 
count which you give of the little progreſs hither- 


to made in this buſineſs, and of the future arrange- 


ments which - promiſe ſucceſs, you leave all to 


the legiſlature, and you ſeem to relinquiſh all 
dependence on ſpiritual arms. The only obſta- 


cles which you meet to the great work of conver- 
ſion are of the temporal kind; you arrange them 


under the title of © deſects in the ſettlement of the 


church of Ireland :” and theſe defects you! make 


the ſubje of your fourth ſeQion. 


The firſt defect! is the ſmall number of clergy- : 
men. By comparing our clergy with thoſe of 


England, and of the United Provinces, you ſhew 


that ours fall far ſhort of the neceflary number: 


but your compariſon is as uſual unfair; you fix 


it not by the number of the fiock, but by the num- 


ber of acres; now, in Ireland, even abſtracting 


L f om the difference of population, it is well known. 


Hat 
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that many extenſive pariſhes are found without 
a Proteſtant inhabitant, and who will ſay that a 
church, a glebe, and a partſh-miniſter are there 


neceſſary? My Lord, our clergy are in propor- 


tion to the number of the flock, much more nume- 
rous than thofe of England or of the United Pro- 
vinces.—The other obſtacles are the very © great 
< extent of many partſhes, the umverſal want of 
« glebes; the prejudice of Catholics in refuſing to 
* accommodate Proteſtant clergymen with lodg- 
c ings; and the difference of language.”—W hat 
mighty bars againſt the two edged ſword of the 
word! But, my Lord, you forgot that in our great 
cities and towns, not one of thoſe obſtacles is to 
be found, and yet the buſineſs of converſion is as 
ſlack as elſewhere.—It is true you mention other 
impediments on the part of Catholics ; which you 
may deem general, but which your Lorditup's 
bare aſſertion is not ſufficient to ſubſtantiate: 
Such as © their rooted prejudices, their ignorance, 


. e their ſuperſtitious veneration of Prieſts to whom 


< they look up for abſolutions, &c.” An impartial 
judge would not, on a fair trial, find more igno- 
rance among Catholics than among Proteſtants. 
Would he find more prejudice? Reaſon I think as 
well as Chriſtianity will ſupport me in the aſſer- 


tion, that to ſee and to aſſent to the ſpeculative 


truths of religion is placed by the Almighty above 
the reach of human abilities, as a wholeſome 
check to human pride. Men of the ſublimeſt 


genius, and of the moſt conſummate learning, 


differ in points of faith, and he muſt be a miſerable 
bigot indeed, who can ſuppoſe that nothing but a 
want of information can make diſſenters from the 
eſtabliſned church. I am far from tranſgreſſing 
the bounds of truth, when J ſay that in many coun- 
tries of Europe are to be found men infinitely 
lurpaſing whatever Ireland can produce, and ſin- 
-.-.  cerely 
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cerely attached to the Catholic and Preſbyterian 


communions. Human wiſdom is not therefore a 
fure means of attaining divine light, and to what- 
ever degree education may be improved, the con- 
verſion of Diſſenters may be as diſtant as ever. 
Oppreſſive and vexatious meafures are ſo prepoſ- 
terous a mode of converting unbelievers, that they 
have always had a contrary effect. To cultivate 
and to diffuſe morality 1 is the true means of attain- 
ing that end. It is thus that human paſſions, 
which obſcure divine truths, are removed, and 
the illiterate as well as the learned. are drawn to 
the ſame light. If then we cannot be one people 
until we are of one religion, and if the eftabliſh- 
ed religion be that true one : the clergy need only ; 
practiſe what they profeſs, and we ſhall ſoon 
arrive at that defirable end. It is impoſſible, with 
all the advantages which the legiſlature-holds out, 
that the caule of truth muſt not triumph over chat . 
of error, if the miniſters of true 1eligion fulfil 
their duty. This duty, as I have already obſerved, | 
is not an ordinary one. It ſuppoſes very active 
exertions, and the practice of virtues, which ſtrike 
the ſenſes, and arreſt the judgments of men.ä— Are 
the eſtabliſhed cee to be known by theſe 
„Wanne? 
Ihe public have always 5 peculiarly ndul- 
gent to the ſacred order, and have often loſt fight 
of the man in the reſpect due to his ſtation; for, 
in the ordinary. courſe of human affairs, we are 
not wont to ſeparate the perſon from the office 
which he bears. The diſtinction is however neceſ- 
fſary. Indeed if we cenſure a miniſter of religion, 
on account of his office, we cenſure the office itſelf, 
and are guilty of impiety : but if he neglects the 


duties of his ſtation, and perverts the principles 


which he profeſſes; we then ſhould arraign him 
. Tomy a e for his office. To overlook his 
faults 
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faults; would De, to: deſert the cauſe of religion; 


Alt all events our condition would be moſt hard, 


if-a ſet of men, who are thought to be very liable 
to cenſure; were at liberty to defame the great 
body of the people of Ireland; while no notice 
was to be taken of their purſuits, as if their vices 
29 well as their profeſſion were to be held in vene- 
ration. The only difficulty which occurs to my 
mind on the occaſion is, that ſome worthy cha- 
racters may be hurt by any thing like a general 
charge; and yet if my cenſures appear general, 
or bordering on general, the public will, I truſt, 
acquit me of illiberality, when it 18 remembered, 
that the unparalleled. ſlanders, falſehoods, and 
mvedtives of the ſpurious Theophilus, are in ſub. 
ſtance adopted by the Bifhop-of Cloyne, by the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Patricks, by the Dean 
and Chapter of Chriſt's Church, by Trinity Col- 
lege; for ſo: the many publications iſſuing from 
that famous Lyceum teſtify; and that theſe ſlan- 
ders are ſupported by numbers of the eſtabliſhed 


clergy in many other parts of the kingdom: the 


moſt exceptionable pamphlets being diſtributed 
gratis with uncommon aſſiduity by churchmen, 
and by perſons nz under r chars men, as look- 
to amor Ile „„ 


My: Ford; if Chriſtian Iain l not in- 
duce; at leaſt human prudence ſhould have direct- 
ed, the eſtabliſhed clergy not to throw aſide a veil 
of obſcurity, which muſt have been to them a 
friendly ſhade, When your Lordſhip. and the 
many pious ſcribes who have appeared on your 


de hurled: defiance: in our teeth, and then ſup - 


pofe that the character of the clergy cannot be 


5 r dic you imagine that ſuch an appeal 
9 would * 
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would convince the public againſt the evidence 5 
of their ſenſes; or that the thanks of the Dean 


and Chapter of St. Patrick's, voted to your Lord- 


thip for doing what you did not do, would blind- 
fold the nation? My Lord, what is glaring and 
ſelf-evident requires no. proof; or the only proof 
which could be given on this ſubject, that of 


particularizing perſons and things, cannot be 


attempted with propriety. It is ſufhcient, at leaſt 


for the preſent time, that there are almoſt as mam 
living witneſſes as inhabitants in Ireland, who ſee 
ſo much of the lives and purſuits of the eſtabliſhed 
Clergy as will abundantly criminate thoſe paſtors 


of ſouls at the tribunal of reaſon. Your Lord- 


ſhip aſſerts that they are not worſe than other 
men. I have already ſhewn that if they be not 
better they are deficient. But are they not worſe 
than other men? Without dwelling on the vices 
which revolt natural reaſon, and which Pagan 
Philoſophy would reprobate: though much might 


de ſaid on that bead too; let us turn to thoſe 


ſublime virtues which the Goſpel inculcates, and 
which give to Chriſtianity its diſtinctive marks. — 


Who are ſo eſtranged from thoſe. virtues as the 


eſtabliſhed clergy? Humility, forbearance, and 
meekneſs; the love of our enemies, a ſpirit of 


forgivenels, charity, purity of mind, a ſacred regard 


to truth, lelf-denial, and that unabating deſire of 
decoming all things to all men.—Are ſuch virtues 
known among the eſtabliſhed clergy? Will the 
voice of the nation aver it? Will the voice of the 
Proteſtants of Ireland admit it? Will thoſe. ſpi- 
ritual guides themſelves acknowledge it? Or will 
the fruits of their labours warrant it >The beſt 


account that can be given of theſe diſciples of 


| Chriſt i is, that ſome at them ſit down in the full, 


filent, 
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lent; and peaceable enjoyment of the WF) Ge 
of this life. If they labour what are their works? 
Or what relation do they bear to the Goſpel? 
J eould point out more Chriſtianity in the works 
of Seneca or Tully. Contempt, hatred; indigni- 
ties, aukward ſneers, miſrepreſentatic ns, and falſe- 
| hoods, make up the whole of the numberleſs 
alarms, dreams, conſiderations, plans for extend- 
ing the Proteſtant intereſt, antidotes againſt Po- 
pery, &c. &c. which ycar aſter year inſult 3 5 | 
underſtandings, and in which clerical aſperity is 
not blunted even by an exceſs of dullneſs. An 
open violation of that awful interdict: Thou 

SHALT NOT BEAR FALSE WITNESS, cannot ſhock 
when it is ſo eafily excuſed by a certain degree of 
- warmth, which is ever inſeparable from zeal in a 
good cauſe. In the courſe of thoſe ſpiritual com- 
poſitions the temporal ſword is conſtantly ap- 
pealed to, the moſt tyrannical meaſures are ad- 
viled; and every idea of the. natural rights of man- 


kind is loſt in the fulneſs of bigotry My Lord, 


I bluſh for the miniſters of religion, I feel for 
human nature, when I reflect that their publica- 
tions are peculiarly marked with calumny and 
falſehood.— The very name of Biſhop Burnet. ex- 
cites” the idea of fiction; and Archbiſhop King 
calling on the God of truth to witneſs what the 
world knows he knew to be falſe, gives the deep- 
_ eſt dye to human depravity. Have the fellow- 
| labourers and ſucceſſors of theſe worthy prelates 
deviated from their example? My Lord, this talfi- 
fying practice is a great obſtacle to the progreſs 
of the Proteſtant religion. It diſguſts all Pro- 
teſtants of information, of candour, and of honeſty, 
and it is an inſuperable bar to the converſion of 
Catholics. The moſt. unread among them mne 
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ly take the alarm, and make a' compariſon by no 
means favourable to the. progreſs; of the 189 
teſtant religion. That cauſe,” ſay they, © muſt 
bo bad which requires ſuch ſupport, and they 
4 muſt wiſh evil to us who. thus belie us. We 
« do not act {© by them. When we oppoſe them, 
© we do not force doctrines and tenets upon them 


<' which they diſclaim, We do not pretend to 


© know their creed. better than they do them- 


* ſelves: and when we ſpeak of their paſt 8 8 
e we appeal to their own hiſtorians.” is 


. 


MY Lord, dhe ele tion of youth, ford the 


fairefd opportunity of diffuſing morality ; and to 


diffuſe morality is the great means of propagating 
true religion, and of rendering eſſential ſervice to 


the ſtate. The province of education, your Lord- 
ſhip boaſts, is committed to the care of the clergy: 
but how is it carried on? or what uſe is made of 


the immenſe; funds allotted. for that purpaſe in 


many parts of, the kingdom? My Lord, we behold 
| the clergy in the education of youth, as 1n the 
functions of their miniſtry, 


either doing nothing, 
or worſe that nothing. That bigotry, which has 
been the ruin and diſgrace of this unhappy. coun- 
try, originates with the clergy. It makes a great 


=u of that ſyſtem of exlicativn which © they 


6. ſuperintend with ſo much bonour to themſelves, 


and with ſo much advantage to the public.“ 
From the ſupercilious profeſſor of Trinity College, 


to the undefinable ſophift of a charter-ſchool, the 


principle prevails, of miſrepreſenting, of calumni- 
ating, and of dealing impious frauds. If this 


mode of education requires not ſome prudent 
c regulation, I know not what does. It were 


better bave no fixed . 72 education than ſuch 
an one. 8 
My 
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My Lord, the fourth ſeftien ends in a very 
gloomy and foreboding manner. Popery gaining 
ground on all ſides! The Proteſtant religion giv- 
ing way to Popery, till it be totally extinguiſhed, 


and all this in conſequence of 4 change in the 


revenues of the clergy.So, my Lord, it is by 
revenues only the Proteſtant religion is ſupported. 


How does Popery, as you politely call it, main- 
tain its ground? The Catholic eſergy poſſeſs no 
revenues; perhaps they make uſe of magical ſpells. 
How then does Preſbyterianiſm ſtand? For nei- 
ther do the Preſbyterian clergy poſſeſs any reve- 
nues.—I might here form a train of very curious 


deductions, and ſhew, with at leaſt as much evi- 


| dence as your Lordſhip boaſts of, that it is by 
revenues the Proteſtant intereſt is weakened, For 
if the Proteſtant clergy have family, education, 
learning, genius, and truth on their ſide, with great 
revenues; and if the clergy of other perſuaſions 


want all theſe advantages, and have no revenues; 


| 3 in ſuch a caſe, ſuppoſe that, if the other 
perſuaſions keep their ground, it is becauſe their 
clergy have no revenues; and that, if the Proteſt- 
ant religion makes no progreſs, it is becauſe the 
PEroteſtant clergy are incumbered with revenues. 
Ihis J advance to ſhew, how eaſy it would be to 
fill a pamphlet with deductions very different 
1 and full as evident as thoſe of your Lord- 


My Lord, the buſineſs of converſion is quite 


romantic and viſionary. But were we even to 
look to it as to a probable event, I have pointed 
out the only means by which this end can he 
attained. I have ſhewn that the Proteſtant clergy 
do not uſe theſe means; I have ſhewn that they 
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( 40 ) 
are deficient in exertions. They negle& the mo- 


rals of the people, and perhaps their own are not 
the beſt. The means which they employ to ex- 


tend the Proteſtant intereſt are of an immoral and 
unchriſtian kind, and muſt of courſe be either 
ineffectual, or pernicious in their conſequences, 


Theſe, my Lord, are © the true defects in the ſet- 


c tlement of the church of Ireland, and theſe 


ate N yo: W overlooked, | ; 


* ws [ON V 


My Y Load; your fifth ſeQion. contains not leſs 
than twenty pages; but as its length is occaſion- 
ed by the ſpinning out of futilities, I may ſpare 
myſelf the trouble of following your. Lordſhip, 
and content myſelf with breaking 9. your 
abend. tales by ſome general reflections. 


My Tonk. a 1 Footy 8 4 
through your whole pamphlet, is very glaring in 
your fifth ſection. © You prove too much, and 

of courſe you prove nothing.” My Lord, were 
we to repeat any plau or meaſure on account of 

tbe many minute circumſtances which metaphyſi- 
cal poſſibilities might fuggeſt againſt it, a ſatal 
pyrrhoniſm would ſoon ſeize us, and the world 
would link 1 into perfect inaction. +] 


In the fifth ſecion you 1 to treat of © com- 
mutation; and you ſet out by placing beyond the 
reach of doubt the ſtrange principles advanced in 
the former ſections, and yet theſe principles can 
never riſe, in an unprejudiced mind, to the loweſc 
degree of doubt. — Jou then ſlightly glance at a 
few inconveniences attending tithes in general; 
but you object to the term tax as applied to tithes. 
A long note is employed to ſhew that tithes are 
not a tax, You define a tax to be a portion of 
the ſubject's property, levied by law for the pub- 
| lic uſe ; now, lelumer your Lorgihip, tithes of the 
| produce 


( 42 ) 


produce of the earth, though ralſed by the far- 
mer's induſtry, 1s not his property, for it was not 
his landlord's. Softly, my Lord, the rent of the 


land is a ſmall conſidęration in the produce of it. 
What of the hire of labourers? The price and 


feeding of cattle employed for cultivation? Ma- 


nure? The labour of the huſbandman, and the 


| ſweat of his brow? And if theſe things be not his 5 


2 I know not what is. But the 
« tion of tithes paid to the miniſter of a pari is 
e not levied for a public uſe; for be is retained 


to perform religious ſervices for the inhabitants 
c of that particular pariſh only, and ſhould: be 


* paid by thoſe whom he ſerves.” The bare 


mention of this argument is ſufficient to ſhew to 


what quirks and quiddities your Lordſhip is re- 


duced. Indeed your laſt propoſition, „that the 

* pariſh miniſter ſhould be paid by thoſe whom 

e he ſerves,” muſt have eſcaped you unawares; 
for it leads to a diſquiſition which would ſhew, 
that tithes carry along with them in this kingdom 

an indelible idea of injuſtice and oppreſſion. — 


Reaſon led your Lordſhip to aſſert, that * the pa- 


© xiſh mmuſter ſhould be paid by thoſe whom 
* he ſerves:“ You thus intimate, that the Pro- 


teſtant inhabitanis of other pariſhes had no right 
to pay him, as. payment ſuppoſed ſome value re- 


ceived. The lame reaſon ſays more forcibly, that 

| the Preſbyterians and Catholics of any pariſh have 
no right to, pay a Proteſtant miniſter, as they re- 
ceive nought from him, ſave in many inſtances 
calumny and contempt. My Lord, that active : 
ſenſe of right and wrong, ſo deeply implanted 1 
our nature, that original and natural juſtice, which 
no ſtatute can efface, no conſtitution do away, 


nn have ſome weight 1 in the breaſt of a Biſhop. 
Through 


. 


Tay 


Through all the — rounds which you überdt gr 
in favour of tithes, we hear nothing of this great - 


principle.—Indeed you ſpeak of Diſſenters reject- 
ing the ſervice of a Glergyman, as if they were 
obliged to pay for What they reject; and to get 
rid entirely OE: the Denied queſtion, you re- 
fer us entirely to your ſecond ſection. All we 


here find is, that if the ſtate paid the Clergy of 
any other ſect, that ſe& would be eſtabliſhed. 
This, my Lord, requires proof, and the words 
eſtabliſhed religion and eftabhihment ſhould, ou 
have not been defined with aecuracy and 
fon. The looſe manner in which your Loeb 


has wielded theſe big words, would make them 


applicable to the pig extenſive aſſertion of ty- 


ranny.— Tour allufion to the Emperor's conduct 


is unfair. It is unfair in drawing compariſons to 
confine the view to oertain parts. Compariſons 
. ſhould be whole and entire; and if they were · ſo 
in this inſtance, ho W diſſdrent would the Great 
Joſeph's Lutheran ſubjects appear from the har- 
raſſed and proſcribed Catholics and Preſpyterians 
of Ireland! But there is a difference in this reſpect, 
between Irelard and every other country upon 
earth, as the Reverend and liberal Mr. Barber 
very well obſerves. In all other countries the 
ſtate religion is the religion of the great body of 
the people, and therefore alters tbe plea of par- 
tial evil for univerſal good. In Ireland the ſtate 
religion is the religion of the few ; and, accord- 
ing to your Lordihip's principles, moſt unequivo- 
cally holds out univerſal evil for partial good; a 


maxim which mocks every idea of juſtice, of good 


government, and of found policy. No reaſon 
will here diſcountenance this eee at leaſt, 
that if Preſbyterians and Catholics muſt be taxed 


for 


man of ſober and common ſenſe; how wonderful 


(44 ) 
for the ſupport of a Clergy who do not belong to 


them, the mode of taxation ſhould be made as 
_ agreeable and as eaſy as poſhble. Your Lordſhip 
keeps clear of ſuch idle conſiderations. Through 
the whole tenor of your pamphlet, the principle, 
Whatever is is right, - conſtantly occurs wher- 

ever the conduct or revenues of the eſtabliſhed 

_ Clergy are concerned, and cuts ſhort all difficul. | 


— 0 


ties 


In the former ſections a reduction in the reve- 
nues of the Clergy is repreſented big with miſ- 

chief, as eſſentially involving the ruin of religion, 
the downfall of the conſtitution; and all evils, 
foreign as well as domeſtic, are held forth as ſo 
many ſpontaneous conſequences of ſuch an unhal- 
lowed attempt. In the preſent ſection, ſtrange to 
tell! Commutation is ſurrounded with as great 
evils, and with conſequences equally tremendous. 


e are preſented with © a chaos of confuſion! 


a) 


The whole kingdom in a ftate of abeyance! 
An awful period of ſuſpenſe! A pauſe. of all 
e tranſactions, in which land is concerned! All 

S parties Injured! ,Confounded ! , Complaining ! 

And a century requiſite to bring any new regu- 


« lation to ſuch a degree of legal clearneſs and 
“ notority, as that of the preſent tithe laws, &c. 


&. &e.” Bleſs me, muſt here exclaim, the 


are the ways of the Clergy ! When human wiſ- 
dom can deviſe for them no other ſupport than 
that of titbes; without ſubverting all order, un- 
hinging all property, and throwing the world into 
utter confuſion. What more can be wanting to 
demonſtrate the eſtabliſhment of tithes jure diuino? 
If all ſtates have, in all ages, amply provided 


or 


* 
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for the different order of officers whom' they em- 
ployed. If no claſs of the community have had 
ſo little cauſe of complaint, through all the 
changes which have happened in the value of 
money, in the degree of commerce, in the man- 
ners of people. All this proves nothing. They 
were profane mortals, and conſequently depend- 


ed on, and were ſubje to, the temporal power. 


But the Clergy derive their tithes, as well as their 
miſſion, from a higher ſource. No wonder then, 


that the impious interference of human power 


rem be SENSE: with band moſt dire ellecis! 


| Seriouſly, my Lord; were we to by any ſtreſs 


on your inſuperable difficulties, we can no longer 
conceive, not only how the few difirids mbabited 


by the Preſbyterian ſet (and your Lordſhip might 


have added the Catholic Kingdoms of Poland and 


Bohemia) can ſupport their Clergy without tithes ; 


but even how a ſingle inftance of ſuch a nature 
could occur in the hiſtory of mankind. And yet 


the eſtabliſhed Clergy are, I believe, on a more 


regular footing in thoſe countries where tithes are 


aboliſhed than elſewhere. There fewer com- 
plaints are heard from the people. The Clergy 
are not ſo liable to worldly embarraſſments, and 
the boundaries of their rights are more exactly aſ- 


certained. A commutation is then practicable, 


as it has been practiſed with ſucceſs ; and the man 


peccadilloes affixed by your Lordſhip: to the only 


plans which you thought proper to mention, 
would equally militate againſt the moſt rational 


ſyſtems ever deviſed, if theſe ſyſtems were to be 


managed by your Lordſhip, to be ſtripped of all 
collateral ſupport, and their weak lides only to be 
expoſes to view. 


The 
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( 46 ) 
The general uſe of tithes through the Chriſtian 


world during ſo many centuries, is ſer forth. by 
your Lordſhip with great parade. The ſeveral. 
ſtates are ſpecified, they are called wiſe ftates, 


« poliſhed nations, the moſt eulightened in the 


„ world: Theſe ſtates ſtill continue tithes; even 
e the reformation of Luther made no change in 


< that eſtabliſhment, Either, therefore, we muſt 


< conceive that all thoſe ſtates, the moſt enlight- 
. ened in the world, have remained for ages in 

one palpable pernicious blunder, through mere 
“ chance and inattention; or the wiſeſt legiſla- 

* tures have hitherto deemed it an inſuperable 
“ difficulty to deviſe a ſubſtitute liable to ſo little 
< objection.” —This formidable dilemma ſtrikes at 
_ firſt view; but it falls to the ground on the ſhght- - 

_ eſt acquaintance with the nature and hiſtory of 


XR 


Mankind we know readily became flaves to 
cuſtom. The greateſt hardſhips are by cuſtom 
made ſmooth and eaſy ; nay, the ways to which 
we are accuſtomed, though reaſon may deem them 
_ unnatural and unpleaſant, are often preferred to 
thoſe which nature points out, and to which plea- + 
ſure invites. No wonder then that the moſt ſim- 
ple and peaceable part of the community ſhould 
acquieſce in bearing a burden to which they might 
think themſelves born. But would not legiflators 
and ſtateſmen remove ſuch a burden if prejudi- 
cial to agriculture? And fo, my Lord, legiſlators 


and ſtateſmen always conſult the real intereſt of 


the ſtate, and the happineſs of the people.— 
Would to God we could ſay fo, and Ireland 
would be, at this day, a ſtranger to many other 
grievances beſide tithes. But ſuppoſe virtue and 
5 | 705 AE wiſdom 


1 


fk 


"A 


"2 


OCW TF 
wiſdom . equally conjoined in Rateſmen ; ſuppoſe 
them ready to adopt the meaſure of aboliſhing 


tithes, what a complicated oppoſition might they 


not expect from powerful and intereſted bodies, 


as well as individuals, in thoſe celebrated coun- 


tries to which your Lordſhip has pointed. My 


Lord, the oppoſition would be the more formi- 


dable to any ſtateſman, as it would be carried on 


by the moſt fubtle, intriguing, and dangerous 


rt of the community. Whatever cauſes may be 


aſſigned for the exiſtence and continuance of great 
: ai general abuſes, it is certain, that ſuch evils 


may be obſerved in the wiſeft ſtates, and in the 


mot enlightened ages. Without looking far back, 


or impeding our progreſs with many examples, I 


ſhall only glance at the conduct of the preſent 
Emperor of Germany. He has ſpent a great part 
ol his reign in reforming abuſes, which had anti- 
quity and univerſality to plead, and which mult 
appear to your Lordſhip as grievous and burden- 
fome.—Yet. theſe abuſes have long continued in 
enlightened times ; many of them {till ſubſiſt in 
the moſt poliſhed nations, and under the wiſeſt 
ſtates; while no man can afſert, that a removal of 
them would be attended with fatal conſequences, 
or that a proper commutation could not be made 
where a reſervation might be neceſſary.— What, 
my Lord, ſhould we ſay of Popery itſelf, that 
compound of ignorance, of ſuperſtition, and of 
cruelty; that cloud which darkeneth true religion 
and true ſcience? (Such is the picture which the 
late publications exhibit of the Catholic religion.) 
This Popery, my Lord, which the ſimple enrich- 
ing and multiplying of the Proteſtant Clergy would 
baniſh out of Ireland, as the ſolar rays would ex- 
peta a noxious por! is fill continued in, Nay, 
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648) 
is the religion of thoſe ſtates which your Lord- 


ſhip ſtiles the wiſeſt and moſt enlightened: upon 
earth. Theſe wiſe ſtates. muſt then * have re- 


e mained for ages in one palpable pernicious. 
cc blun nel EINE! mere chance id inatten- 8 


ec tion.3>" 55 = ric voy ily 0 
| | DAS 2 coat C45 O33; 14 5965 | 
My. Lands we mak Kill. think that tithes are 
a very awkward, and a very exceptionable mode 


of ſupporting. the Clergy in any country; but 
moſt eſpecially in Ireland, where the great body 
of the people have their own beſides the eſtabliſfi- 
ed Clergy to maintain: where the low -ſtate/'of 
agriculture, the want of, commerce, the poverty 


of the peaſantry, with abſentees, middle-men, 


and rack-rents, hanging upon their ſhoulders, 
make other burdens deſtructive and intollerable. 
Beſides, Ireland is, I believe, the only country in 
which tithes are not fixed to a determinate ſtand- 
ard; and in which fach ample: ſcope is given to 
the unrelenting Tapacity of Proctors, Tithe-Far- 
mers, and Canters.—Theſe obvious truths will 
ever remain unſhaken in an unprejudiced mind, 
notwithſtanding the dreadful horrors which you 
attribute to commutation, and the many airy per- 
fections in which you dreſs up tithes, the barba- 
rous offspring of dark ages. — In viewing theſe per- 
feclions, I could ſcarce withhold a ſmile, when, 
among other things very handſomely adjuſted, I 
ſaw explained how tithes are the moſt effective 
method of inſuring reſidence. My Lord, if we 
were to judge from facts, we ſhould conclude the 
reverſe. It is impoſſible that non- reſidence could 
be more common than it is at preſent, under 


any other poſſible mode of ſupporting the Clergy. 


If reſidence be not enforced by ſpiritual means, 


a ſimple 


+» 
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a ſimple increaſe of income will never effect it. 
Our abſentee landlords have the ſame motive in 
a much higher degree; but other cauſes more 
forcible and more powerful prevail; and it may 


be, with all due deference, preſumed, that the 


Clergy are not ſtrangers to the bewitching influ- 
ence of ſimilar cauſes. 
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My LORD, your ſixth * treats 1 the 
bad effects of innovation on either plan; and preſents 
us with ſtill more alarming and ruinous proſpects; 
with ſuch national confuſion and ruin, as nothing 
but the neceſſity of alarming the public could induce you 
Zo delineate. Patience, ye Logicians ! if number- 
leſs looſe coneluſions perplex your minds. 5 


My Lord, among many dreadful conſequences 
which any kind of reduction or commutation 
would occaſion, you fay, © it would reduce the 
« Proteſtant Clergy in point of education, rank, 
-< and influence ; by ſhutting up many churches, 
LOR rapidly diminiſh the power of Church- 
* men, and, at the ſame time, by raiſing in the 
ke proportion the number and influence of the 
* Romiſh Prieſts, &c. with the animation of hope 
* and foreign aſſiſtance overturn the Proteſtant 
« aſcendancy.” —The expreſſions, © by raiſing in 
c the like proportion the number and influence of 
© the Romiſh Prieſts,” are not clear to me. If 


they mean, that the remedying of grievances - 


would encreaſe population, and relieve the diſtreſ- 
fed, and that ſuch ſhocking evils might add to the 

number and ſupport of the Romiſh Clergy, We 
may clearly perceive a link of that chain of ty- 
ranny which pervades your entire pamphlet, _ | 


| which you endeavour to conceal from public 


view. — The hope of foreign alliance. 1 is advanced 


s 
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by your Lordſhip with your uſual candour and 
Uberabity: What ſays the man of reafon? He 
muſt ſtrangely wonder, how artful conſpirators 
againſt church and ſtate could fo ptepoſterouſly 


be 0 their time, and ſo unaccountably reject the 
occaſion which openly courted their favourite 


ſcheme! It muſt be within your Lordſhip's re- 
collection, for it is within the period of a very 


few years, when the united fleets of the Houſe of 


Bourbon appeared on our coaſts, and gave law to 


both the Channels. The moſt ignorant of thoſe. 
very ignorant Papiſts, whom your Lordſhip would 


enlighten by taxation and oppreſſion, were 


fectly aware, that there was nothing in the Bri- 


tiſh Empire capable of withſtanding that power. 


They had only to beckon from the beach, foreign 


 affiſtance was at hand; they had only to ſtand 
neuter, and the buſineſs was done. T hey forgot 


their principle of erecting their religious eſtabliſh- 


ment, and of reviving their ancient claims. 


They ſtood forth, and they alone? preſerved Ire. 
land for their Sovereign. The Bifhop of Cloyne 
had not as yet proved them to be perjurers, not 
entitled to national confidence. Nor had Mr. 


Browne of the College read to them his Lecture 


upon Modeſty. But acts of magnanimity, gene- 
roſity, and ee are thrown A PM 


digits: 15 


| Still new ſources of d b eib app 


; * innovation Se dy would leſſen the 2 


It is by no means intended to take from the merits of 
every other deſcription of Iriſhmen. The above paſſage 


95 implies no more, than that the Catholics; from their ſupe - 


rior numbers, had it in their power to turn the ſcale 2 
ever ade they inclned. 
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c connexion between this kingdom and England; 


it would prevent Engliſhmen from veſting anew, 


+ <-or continuing an intereſt in Iriſh lands,” Where 
is the proof, my Lord? Indeed we are not to 
look for proofs in this ſection. The leading aſ- 
ſertions which it contains, are quite oppoſite to 
the dictates of reaſon, to the rights of mankind, 


and to the maxims of good government ; and from 


theſe afſertions ariſes a tiſſue of dectamation, well 
ſuited to a mind in which the natural courſe of 
cauſes and effects is perverted by bigotry.— What 
if ſuch a change, namely, in the manner of ſup- 
porting the Clergy, ſhould take place in England? 
Reaſon tells me, though it did not take place in 
England, that it ſhould be effected in Ireland. 
The people of England are the moſt oppulent in 
tbe world, a pampered people; the people of Ire- 
land are the moſt wretched; of courſe, what 
proves an intollerable burden to the latter, may 
not be felt by the former. Your Lordſhip's rea- 
ſon turns another fide; the unexampled miſery of 
Iriſhmen touches vou not; you ſee no rank of 
people oppreſſed, aggrieved, or empoveriſhed, in 
| this ill-fated land but the eſtabliſhed Clergy. 


« The Church of England, you ſay, is complete- 


ly ſettled, the Church of Ireland is ſcarce half 
advanced towards a ſettlement.” Now if the 
clerical fund of one province in Ireland ſurpaſſeth 
that of the entire kingdom of Scotland, where will 
this ſettlement end? But I ſhould recollect, that 
vou have already proved it impoſſible that tithes 
can be a burden: let then every thing be tithed 
according to the original wide definition of the 
term, and perhaps your Lordſhip may happily 
5 approach to a complete ſettlement of the Church 
of Ireland. —* The great body of the people of 
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*, England are of the eſtabliſhed Church; the great 
« body of the people of Ireland. diflent from it.” 
Therefore, would i ay th pumber 51 the eſta- 
Mie Clergy, age, De Ire 

 clexical fund leſs in proportion. No, ſays the 

| Biſhop of Cloyne, but the number of Clergymen 

and the clerical fund ſhould be increaſed in pro- 
portion, .5 Jpn; ctherwile the national Church 
would be checked in its progreſs.” — My Lord, 
how this concluſion agrees with that ſpirit of 
Chriſtian . 0 which you profels, is not eali- 


Iy perceived, It is true, this mode of propagat- 


ing true religion; does not immediately effect life 
or limb, it goes not wir cutting off of ears, or 
the ſlitting of 3. but it very materially affects 
the, property, of, the Catholics and Preſbyterians of. 
this kingdom. It ths 


can only advance in an exact proportion to the 
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increaſe of the clerical fund, and if this increaſe 


is to be for the moſt part levied on the Catholics 
and Preſbyterians, who will preſcribe limits to 


you 5 Lordfhip's zeal * } M ay it not ſuggeſt, th at the * 
parting with every thing here below, is a fure 
means of being, converted to the light of Heaven? 
The laſt dreadful conſequence of innovation,“ 


ſays your Lordihip, © would be its fatal operation 
« on: the great ſeminary of learning, from which 


© vantage.” 
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We are, now to. behold learning, as we have 


| already ſeen religion, entirely upheld by i vaſt 


funds. ſet apart for its Profeſſors. Thoſe funds 
we are not to confound with the munificent re- 
wards by which the Mecenaſes of different ages 
have excited the emulation, and crowned the la- 
eie enen ene e nnd 


leſs in Ireland, and the 
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„ this kingdom deriyes ſo much credit and ad- 
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Hours of literary adventurers: The munificent re- 
wards ſeldom fail of ſplendid ſuccefs; while the 
funds appear quite different in their effects, as well 
as in their nature. They ate not the rewards of 


merit, they are fixed permanent appointments, 
generally attained by arts, to which true' genius 
can never ſtoop. The paſſing through certain 
academical forms may be a neceſſary condition; 
but how eaſily merit can be diſpenſed with in ſuch 
EY proceedings, is too well underſtood. Agam, vaſt 
appointments, even when they fall by chance to 
men of merit and genius, are known to deaden 
that active energy of mind in the proſeſſors of 
learning, as well as in the miniſters of religion, 
upon which the value of either entirely depends. 
If examples be required, we need not go from 
home, nor carry our view beyond © that great fe- 
* minary of learning, from which this kingdom 
« derives ſo much credit and advantage 
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Panegyricks on Trinity College are very fre- 
quent in this kingdom, but are never heard in 
 - any other country upon earth. They are utter- 
ed by thoſe who, in praiſing that College, praiſe 
_ themſelves. Judgment, therefore, ſhould pauſe, 
and wait for proofs before it decides. For my 
part, I candidly avow, that I have never been 
. able to difcover proper grounds for panegyrick in 
any thing which virtue or ſcience may have de- 
rived from Trinity College. We have enjoyed 
an uninterrupted peace of near a century. Tri- 
nity College is the moſt amply endowed of any 
bother College in Europe, The Muſfes wanted no 
inducement to vifit our clime; and yet Ireland 
has gained the opprobrious name of Bæotia. Our 
"good neighbours tell the world that we naturally 


want intellects as well as courage, but the perſe- 
cuted and exiled Iriſh have conſtantly ſupported, 
under vaſt difficulties, a literary as well as mili- 


tary fame on the moſt conſpicuous ſtages in Eu- 


rope. If Trinity College be not anſwerable for 
the want of the former at home, I know not what 


is: and until Mr. Brown offers us ſomething more 
ſubſtantial, than the filly rhapſody with which he 
amuſed us laſt ſeſſion, we muſt think and acknow- 
| ledge, that the Britiſh Univerſities do not tranſ- 


Indeed, if deere all thoſe ho de not fb 
ſoribe to the thirty-nine articles, from the means 


of improving their rational faculties ; if mifrepre- 


ſenting the tenets, and vilifying the character of 


non-conformiſts, are the means of ſupporting the 


Proteſtant religion; this /earned ſeminary has not 


ſwerved from the purpoſe for which your Lord- 


ſhip ſays it was founded. But at the fame time it 


may be preſumed, that the habitual practice of 
thoſe pious works, the exceſſive ſalaries of the Col- 
lege, the enormous eccleſiaſtical benefices, to 
Which ſenior members retire, contract and blunt, 
and render ineffectual what the world commonly 


calls Genius. This concluſion is not diſproved b 


the almoſt only productions which iffue from this 
religious Lyceum; in them we conſtantly obſerve. 
grols miſrepreſentation and contemptible arro- 
gance, accompanied with inſipidity, dulneſs, and 


ga ſtrange weakneſs of reaſoning. Many pablica- 
tions of this kind, in the form of pamphets, (for 


bigger forms might take too much from pleaſure 

and eaſe) have preceded and followed your Lord- 
ſhip's wonderful performance. They are in ge- 
neral too ſcurrilous in ſtyle, and too — ſub» 
1 N * 2 
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Haas the bounds of truth or juſtice, when they 
arcaſtically point to their dull and dumb ſiſter.— 
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ſhip's doctrines, by the Rev. Mr. Burrowes,, Fel- 
low of DP Ae 1 Hall Rr ſome no- 
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Mr. Bagger attempts to. CON M. Be 
and decrees himſelf a triumph while no ſign of 
victory. appears. He accuſes Mr. Barber of © pub. 
_ < liſhing a pamphlet dangerous to the peace "of 
« the nation, tending to exaſperate the minds. of 
men, and to breed pular diſcontent :” and he 
applauds and Joins iſſue with thoſe publications 
which revile and vilify. the great body. of the 
people. I would aſk Mr. Burrowes in What part 
of the natural hiſtory of man has he diſcovered, 
that contemptuons and reproachfill language tends : 
to produce contentment, cordiality, and affec- 
. ton?—Mr. Barber ſays nothing of the outrages 
in the South; and well might he have ſpared him- 
ſelf che trouble of the many exaggerated and dire- 
ful accounts held forth to the public : Mr. Bur- 
rowes concludes that he abets thoſe outrages. 
The Biſhop of Cloyne, Mr. Burrowes, and their 
learned aflociates, paſs over unnoticed the unex. 
ampled wretchednels, of the Iriſh peaſantry, the 


cauſes of this wretchedneſs, and the ſufferings =: 


the Catholic clergy in the late outrages. . 4 Pari, 
may we not conclude that the Biſhop of Cloyne, 
Mr. Burrowes, and their learned affociates -are 
abettors of thoſe evils?—The Biſhop of Cloyne 
had laid down the ſtrange poſition, that the pre 

ſent church eſtablihments, with all their inequa- 
lities and all their abules, are effential to the very 
Exiſtence of e Sur civil conftitation, . and of the efta- 
liſhed * Mr. Barber denies the poſition, 


and 


(ny 


and points out: the many evils which bave flowed 
from ſuch eſtabliſhments ; Mr. Burrowes hence 
concludes, that he proves beyond a doubt the 
truth of the Biſhop's concluſion, 'namely, © that 
the Preſbyterians are levellers, who would pull 
down the conſtitution in church and ſtate per 
A very wide concluſion, that 
leads very far! And Doctor BurLER, by diſtin- 
ouiſhing between the ſpirit and letter of an oath; 
demonſtratively proves that the Catholic religion | 
countenances perjury! Good again Mr. Burrowes. 
And ſo Mr. Burrowes human language is fo per- 
fectly accurate as to need no explanation! and 
| human minds are fo perfectly illumined as to 
leave no obſcurity, either in the formation of 


59 
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language, or in the formation of oaths. Muſt not 


the very terms of oaths, which all nations ſeem 


ſo fond of preſerving inviolate, become nugatory 


by common conſent, when through lapſe of time 


the objects to which they firſt applied have either 


raniſhed, or given way to new objects! And 
hence will not a diſtinction between the letter 
and ſpirit of an oath, as well as the letter and 
ſpirit of a law, often become neceſſary? If Mr. 
Burrowes's remark had any weight, bow many of 


| thoſe ſworn into places and offices in this king- 
dom would be free from perjury? But Mr. Bur- 


rowes's ingenious reaſoning was only intended ſor 


Popery: to apply it to what Mr. Burrowes ſup- 


oles endowed with perfection is not the part of 
a loyal ſubject.— Mr. Burrowes in his fifth page 
aſſerts, that before Mr. Barber's remarks appear. 


ed, a great majority of the inhabitants of this 


kingdom were well affected: and in his 'feventh 
page he ſets down, as incontrovertible, the Biſhop 
of Cloyne 8 concluſion: that the members of the 


DIA 
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eſtabliſhed church alone can be cordia! friends to 
the conſtitution of this realm. Such contradicto- 
ry aſſertions ſhould have been placed at a greater 
diftance.-When Mr. Burrowes meant to defend 
on temporalities of Churchmen, he ſhonld have 
pecified the extent of the word eſtabliſhment. 
Ghent this precaution, all he has argued on 
chat head goes for nothing; for as a vaſt diſtance 
hes between a decent competency, and ſuch poſ- 
ſeſſions as the Clergy now enjoy, the former may 
be uſeful, . while the latter may prove hurtful. 
—If Mr. Burrowes had kept in view his pa- 
tron's poſition, that the preſent eſtabliſhments 5 
were eſſential to the calle: of true re oF 
he would not find ſuch abfurdity in the uſe 
which Mr. Barber makes of the text from St. Paul, 
Norhixd WAS KEPT BACK THAT WAS PRO IT- 
 ABLE.—Mr. Barber very properly Points out the 
badi effects of religious eſtabliſhments. Mr. Bur- 
rowes glides over the difficulty, by ſuppoſing the 
evil alleged to be the abuſes, not the effects of 
religious eſtabliſhments. But until Mr. Burrowes 
preſents. us with ſomething more than his afſer- 
tion, we. muſt conſider intolerance, cruelty, ' and 
| Perſecution as the natural offspring of eftabliſh- | 
ments; never have churchmen been obſerved to 
. diſgrace religion by thoſe vices, but when indulg- 
ed with temporal power, and with temporal poſ- 
ſeſſions. Mr. Burrowes ſeems hurt at Mr. 
O'Leary's ſympathy and compaſſion for his wretch- 
ed countrymen ; and accuſes him of equivocation 
min his controverſy with Wefley. But Mr. Bur. 
rowes mifrepreſents. It is falſe that Mr. O'Leary, 
or any other Catholic divine, ever ſupported the 
doctrine: © that promiſes to beretics are void of 
i eee in the. peculiar caſe of fafe conduRts.” 
. tt 
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H is falſe chat the Council of Conſtance” ever de- 


creed it. And further, it is falſe: that Proteſtants 
do not enjoy as much, nay more toleration 
under Catholic governments than Catholics do 


under Proteſtant governments. The compariſon 


of Italy and England ſeems deciſive with Mr. 
Burrowes: but does Mr. Burrowes fee no diffe- 


rence between refuſing to admit a religion into a 
country where it never had a footing; and forcing 


a religion upon people's conſeiences by pains and 


 Temarks of Mr. Burrowes on the union of church 


and ſtate; the dangers of Popery, &c. until he 
arrives at the moon, in the twenty-ninth page; 
contain ſo little logic, and ſo much bigotry a2 
would fwell my criticiſms into a volume, were 
I to enter into a minute diſeuſſion of his princt 
ples and reafoning.—Mr. Barber, whoſe great 


crime was a wiſh to pull down all eftabliſhments, 


is introduced, page 30, arguing for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of Popery; and a curious train of reaſoning 
is ſet on foot, which would effectually debar men 


from ever aiming at the general good; becauſe 


particular inconveniences muſt ariſe. —If we ſup- 


* « A map of Ireland, (ſays Mr. Burrowes) as divided 


among the old proprietors (kke that of the moon, as 


« divided among aſtronomers, though not ſo innocent in 


* 


« its effects, or perhaps in its deſignation) was ſome years 


„ ago publiſhed and purchaſed with great avidity. “ 
I once ſaw. a map of the Holy Land, as originally divided 


among the people of God; and thought, that if the preſent 


Mahometan rulers of that country were not very ſtupid, 


they would take ſerious notice of it, though it was drawn 


by a German Chriſtian for the amuſement of the curious. 


penalties Will Mr. Burrowes tell us why he 
did not mention Germany inſtead of Italy, as 
Germany lay nearer to him? -The ſucceeding 
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„ 
poſe, with Mr. Burrowes, the legiſlature to be 
tet of miſſionaries, I allow it to be their hounden 


duty to propagate the religion of their conſcience: 
but I tell Mr. Burrowes it ſhould be with the 


5 Bible, and not the ſword in their hand: it ſhould 


be by perſuaſion not by penalties and taxation. 
If the Empreſs of Ruſſia ſhould conquer Turkey, 
demands Mr. Burrowes with an air of triumph, 
is it her duty to eſtabliſh the religion of Mahomet? 
No Mr. Burrowes, but it is her duty not to force 
the Chriſtian religion upon Mahometans: it is 
her duty not to puniſh Mahometans with penal- 
ties for not embracing the Chriſtian religion: it 
is her duty not to oblige Mahometans to pay the 
miniſters of the Chriſtian religion. — Mr. Bur- 
rowesꝰs pretty 8 of © there being in Popery 
a certain affinity to arbitrary power repulſive 
« to civil liberty,” proves only his ignorance or 
want of candour. The fame inſerence evidently 
follows from his very illiberal alluſion to the 
horrid tranſactions of forty-one. Does Mr. Bur- 
rowes imagine, that the baſe colours of falſehood, 
in which profligate hiſtorians have involved that 
unfortunate period, can impoſe on impartial 
minds? Has he never heard of hiſtorical monu- 
ments which demonſtrate the infamy of the hiſto- 
rians, as well as of the ſtateſmen of that age? Or 
is falſehood fo pleaſing as to be retained, and 
cheriſhed at all events? The united wiſdom of 
Trinity College has never attempted to refute 
the narratives to which I refer. Indeed this ſemi- 
nary of learning would lately perſuade the legi- 
ſlature to order the collection of theſe hiſtorical 
moguments to be burnt by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman. This is a, kind of argument very 
deſtructive to paper, but not to the truth contain- 
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ed in paper, which*is" erer known to ariſe more 
rectied from hoſtile flames. —Surely the elements 
of the moral world muſt have received a ſhock, 
and undergone a change, when we obſerve Colonel 
Vallanceys philoſophic fpirit ſweetly aſcending 
from the artillery, while fire and thunder and 
ſmoke iſſue forth from the Church and the Col- 
lege. Mr. Burrowes adopts the principle of pre- 


venting the further growth of Popery by the tem- 


poral power. How far ſuch a principle may ex- 
tend, and how conſiſtent with civil liberty, paſt 


experience abundantly teſtifies. He calls to his 
afliſtance the ſenſe of a Britiſh mob, whoſe groſs 


prejudices would diſgrace any age or country.— 


Mr. Burrowes profeſſes himſelf the friend of civil 
liberty, and yet in accounting for certain laws 
and eſtabliſhments, he gives us no better reaſon 


than the will or opinion of, I know not what 


le oiſlator, to whoſe © car tel ef notre plaiſir, the 
ople muſt ſubmit in filence, or be treated as 
kebels by Mr. Burrowes.— T be Biſhop of Cloyne, 


and his worthy aſſiſtants, had pointed to enor- 


mities committed by Catholics and by Preſbyte- 


rians as proofs: of their religious tenets: Mr. 
Barber very properly retorts, and oppoles to them 
the actions of Proteſtants equally exceptiorable : 


Mr. Burrowes exclaims againſt his illiberality in 
„ bringing to view perſecutions long fince re- 
pented of and forgotten, and condemns ſuch a 


delence as tending to exaſperate the minds of men. 
But as theſe humane reflections, however partial, 


are not capable, even in the mind of Mr. Bur- 


rowes, of doing away the objection, he adopts 
another method which effectually cuts ſhort all 
| reaſoning : It is to aſcribe to the elder fiſter all 


the faults, and the faults alone of che younger 
Annen. 
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ſiſter, for her perfections it ſeems muſt be all ber 


own. * The perſecutions | exerciſed by Proteſtants, 


(ſays Mr, Burrowes) will be found Eher the re- 
« mains of that ſpirit of intolerance and bigotr) . 
« from which the church of England for ſome 


& time after the reformation, was Table to eman- 


1 < cipate herſelf; or they were occaſional acts of 
te princes under the influence of Popiſh counſels, 


* and perhaps. e eee to the . 


5 communion!“ 


PrOBATUM EST Ar. 38 codes by 


a forced panegyric on Difſenters, whoſe habits, 


he ſays, are uſeful io the fate. The habits he means 
are thoſe of prejudice: and hatred againſt Catho- 
lics: for © the Preſbyterians, he ſays, -look 1 fon Po- 


Peil y as inimical io cruil and religious liberty: and I 
tell Mr. Burrowes, that Fbe bas heard t is aſſert- 


ed by any Preſbyterians, it muſt be by the moſt 


Ignorant of that enlightened body ; het defy Mr. 
Burrowes, or any other man in the nation, to diſ- 
prove my former aſſertion, namely, that the Ca- 
tholic religion contains within her pale more re. 
publics, nay more democracies, en any other Y 
religion upon earth. 


Mr. „ 1 FO well to rev viſe and "0 


correct bis late publication, if he means not to 
bring ſtill greater contempt on the philoſophy of 


Trinity College, that College, which, in ſpite of 


the few exceptions adduced by Mr. Burrowes, 
growing under the ſhade of connivance, muſt be 
allowed on all hands to have ſhut her gates againſt 
| the great body of the people, and to have tainted 
the fair garden of 88. with the ſourneſs of 


bigotry. 4411 


A worthy 


(6s) 


A worthy repreſentative of this famous Uni- 


_ verſity gave to the world, during the laſt ſeſſion 
of Parliament, a ſtriking ſpecimen of that philo- 
fophy which preſides over Trinity College. Mr. 


Brown ſtood: up the formidable advocate of the 


Biſhop of Cloyne's pamphlet; but to the honour 
of our Houſe of Commons he ſtood alone. His 


imagination. difdaining the humble courfe of na- 


ture ſoared into regions where it could rule with- 


cout controul It there depreſſed ſome objects in 
Proportion as it exalted others, and in the exal- 
tation Mr. Brown was not forgotten.—te ap- 


peared like an Eaftern deſpot, and ſeemed to 2 
enthroned with the power of millions in his hands, 
ſeverely arraigning the Catholic body as his 
mates for being inattentive to his frowns. His 


ſuſpicions were. demonſtrations with regard to 
| flaves, who ſhould leave no room for ſuſpicions ; 


and their attempting to ſpeak againſt wins they 


deem calumny and falſehood was unpardonable 
inſolence, and baſe ingratitude. Mr. Brown 
would impoſe filence, and recommend grievances | 
as favours, by taking the number of thoſe who 
wore a certain badge; for the reſt it ſeems had no 
right to live.—If Mr. Brown has as yet quitted 
his enchanted chair of ſtate, I would er in 
his ear the inſolent reflections which were return- 
ed by Papiſts to his lofty ſpeech. © How does the 
„ biger ſwell, (faid they T with vain thoughts and 
4 empty ſounds! Has he never carried his views 
3 3 the walls of Trinity College? or can 
he think of eſcaping elſewhere the ſneer of ridi- 
© cule? Are we to become contemptible even to 


« ourſelves for adhering to Principles which we 


prefer to his? Or does he imagine that the ſud- 
den flatter of a literary coxcomb can prove a 


7 8 * 


8 3; 


bugbear to the great Catholic body? Are we 
to ſit ſtill, and acquieſce under calumnies and 
reproaches? Are we not to complain of grie- 
vances, becauſe Mr. Brown- threatens: to num- 
« ber us, and to ſeparate the good from the bad 
« by the teſt oath? Before a teſt oath had ex- 
« iſtence were we not conſpicuous for a. ſtrict 
« adherence to principle and an unſhaken loyal- 
e ty? We gave greater proofs of both than Mr. 
Brown or Trinity College ever did; and we 
could not be flattered by the compariſon. But 
who is Mr. Brown? Or what gratitude do we 
owe to Mr. Brown and to Trinity College 
* When we expreſs our contempt of calumnia- 
tors and bigots, is it a concluſion worthy of a 
College to infer, that we are wanting in regard 
to our worthy Proteſtant countrymen? Or what 
affinity is there between a contemptible ſet of 
« bigots and ſuch characters as A GRATTAN, 
„A Foxes, A Joxxs, A ern A Doxus, 2 
| by A CURRAN, NC: Kc. Pct | To 
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In dofing: this edo I would in 9 . 
| Mr. Brown, and his learned conſtituents, of a few 
ſimple maxims which true philoſophy approves. 
Fit and inculcates, namely, that one man is like ano- 
—_— ther; that we are all endowed with certain feel- 
T3 ings; that when theſe feelings are hurt they move 
| us to retribution ; and that he who conceiveth 
groundleſs contempt; ſtoreth vp for bimſelf a Wand | 
of rea] OMe => 
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SECTION. 
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the dgfects in the ſettlement of the Church of Ireland, 

- promiſes much, produces little, and will, I be- 
lieve, diſappoint every rational well-wiſher of the 
eſtabliſhed Church. 'W hen it is conſidered, how 
univerſally non- reſidence prevails, and that thoſe | 
who, by means of great incomes, are beſt able to 
reſide, appear moſt remarkable for non-refidence. 


When we obſerve that ſuch perſons are the moſt 


inactive in the duties of their profeſſion ; that they 


ſcarce ever ſtoop to ſurvey the lower orders ot 


their flock-; much leſs do they follow the guidance 
of Chriſtian zeal; never do we ſee them attempt 
to ſupply, by their inſtructions, the want of edu- 


cation in thoſe who are debarred from that bleſ- 


ſing by their rank in life. When we again re- 


fled, that numbers of the illiterate and- poor Pro- 


teltants are daily gained over, not only by Ca- 
tholics and Preſpyterians, but by Methodiſts, 


. and every other diſſenting ſet; and 


en ſuch evils (for ſuch they muſt appear to a 


zealous Biſhop) are propoſed to be checked, not 
by enforcing eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, not by 
_ preaching the word, not by exhibiting bright ex- 


amples of Chriſtian virtues, but by building 
Churches, purchaſing glebes, and aboliſhing the 
Iriſh language; the remedies muſt appear inade- 
ae and foreign to the diſeaſe ; their direct ten.” 
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only ſhould be uſed? Whether this 

; te ſource of the many dreams, 
deratiuns, autidotes, & c. &c. which are piouſly rear- 
ed from a miſrepreſentation of known truths; are 
queſtions within the reach of every claſs of. men 
in ſociety, towards the ſolution of which no pro- 
ſound reſearches are requiſite. We have N ©. 
open our e look round, and ſee! Feng 


| (6) 


dency wall only be, to make the Proteſtant reli- 


gion, what Doctor O'Leary very humourouſly 


terms, the religion of the. ſoil, but not the religion 


of the people; and to encreaſe the number of 


paſtors, in proportion as their flocks and their 


| duties diminiſh. 


My Lord, vou had I adverted to the 


zeal of Catholics in making proſelytes. When 
this zeal proceeds according to the rules of rea- 
ſon and of religion, it muſt gain the applauſe of 
every impartial man; and the means by which it 
operates are ſo beneficial to ſociety at large; that 
all lovers of mankind will ever feel and regret its 


abſence among any deſeription of Chriſtians.— 


Whether the pampered dignitaries oſ the eftabliſh- 
ed Church are actuated by ſuch a zeal; whether 
they ſtoop to the labour "which it points out; or 
whether, from their averſion to fo irkſome a talk, 


they are conſtantly calling on the civil power to 
interfere with temporal arms, where ſpiritual arms 


alſo be the 
larms, conft- 


8 if the defects axmitioned by your 15855 


ſhip, in a former ſection, were he. bars to- the 
propagation of religion, and to the converſion of 
unbelievers, the remedies which you propoſe | 


would be adequate and conſiſtent. But I have al. N 


W ſhewn che 7 of ſuch a ene, 5 


and 


7 ² » · V . 
. 
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and in e light; whether political or rel 
gious, the buſineſs of converſion is viewed, it 
muſt always ſeem prepoſterous to. appoint a paſtor, 5 
build a church, and purchaſe a glebe, before a 
flock is provided. It is a new mode of convert- 
ing ſinners, ankbard: of in the world, and unex- 


ampled in the annals of Chriſtianity. For I can- 


not think your Lordſhip would, in order to avoid 
a contradiction, imitate. the example of the pious 

Elizabeth, and drive the people to the new wor- 
ſhip by fines and forfeitures. © If nothing elſe could 
1 the adoption of ſuch meaſures, ſurely the 


— 


long experience of their inefficacy ſhould ors ever ir 


diſcredit any further trial of them. 


W. e may, Be Ig config] your feventh ſection 


to the ſame fate which your fourth ſeclion, on the 


defetts in the ſettlement of the 1 ”Y Ireland, bas | 


- e undergone. 5 
in that ſeclion I Hole it the eſtabliſhed es: 


3 my language, I fear, will appear inſupport- 
able to Doctor Stock, who gives the epithet of 
Cruſiy to the words Calonnier el nairrir, quoted 
ihould be ſorry to offend. Doctor Stock. Of all | 
the Biſhop; of Cloyne's auxiliaries, he alone ex- Y 


from MoxTzsavizu by Doctor Campbell. 


hibits in his ſentiments, and in bis language, a 
Cbriſtian benevolence worthy of his profeſhon. * 
His conduct in private life, as I am informed, diſ- 


covers the ſame amiable diſpoſition ; and 15, the 
preſent conteſt had begun with him, it would, 1 
. have been carried on without af] Fe on 


* 1 —— 3 the 3 at PS £5 Fe this Sk 5 


which has come to wy knowledge whilſt wy laſt ſheet © was 
f 5 the you” 5 7 
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either” ſide. But Doctor Srock falling itito the 
Wp te at ſuch 'a period, and in ſuch a capacity 


e did, thought it incumbent on him to look 


os his right-hand man; 4nd to commit © himfelf 
with his brethren. This I take t6 be the true 
 Fouree of thoſe deſetts f in bis ec end Rk * 


8 FR out. 


Af. He teils Doctor Campbell, that we 


axe td examine with attention facis which we 

* think material to our purpoſe, ahd to: enquire 
„ whether their evhletice m may not be weakened or 
r overthrown by contrary teſtimony.— Has Doc- 

tor Stock regulated his conduct by this rule? He 
enters the lifts in defence of the Biſhop of Goyne; 
He denies that“ the Right Reverend writer had 
the ſmalleſt Mer. to bring an accuſation of 
this high nature,” namely, © of being diſaffec- 


<« #64 to our adinired con ation, and of ſecretly 
« wiſhing to ſubvert It againſt f6 great a propor- 


Hon of his fellow ſubſets.” As 8 Stools of his 
affertion, he quotes the wery words of the Right 
Reverend AutHor. But did he examine whe- 
ther their evidence might not be overthrown by 
_ contrary teſtimohy! The ſame Right Reve- 
rend Author fets forth, as leading principes wr - --- 
bis pamphlet, that Catholics are by their tenets 
< impetled to erect their eecleflaffical eſtabliſh- 
ment en the ruin of others; that Preſpyterians 

— Are by their tenets levellets, and aim at pulling 


| * 


n all eſtabliſnments: that the outrages in 
the ſouth were the effects of a deep laid ſcheme, 
a general conſpiracy of Papiſts to ſubvert the 


LY 


8 


The wle which DoAbr Stock ects 40 bis 


antagoniſt ſeems to have been totally difrigarded 


eite church; for, ſays the Biſhop, . 
5 INE; * to ſubreft the eſtabliſhed church, 


c 18 


5 ee 
«is the innmediate tendeney, if not che preme 
< ditated deſign, net only of the riotous A 


ings in Mufiſter, but of the principles diſſemi- 
e tated by ſome ' of the public prints, ſhall be 


clearly proved in the following pages.”-—More- 
over, will Doctor Steck explain to us, what do 
the words * hope 'of foreign aſſiſtance import?” 


or what 1 18 meant By fſaying, that cc Catholics, 43 | 


60 7 ate often better than their tenets P-—Who- 


conſiters che pious ule to winch he turns the letter 


of a Pope's Nuneio, and the conſecratiofi oath of 


Catholic Biſhops, mut allow, that the principles 
which I bere adduee are the corner ſtories of the 


ſtructure raifed by the dignified architect; and 
that the extracts upon which Doctor Stock dwells, 


are only detached pieces not adjuſted to, nor in- 


cotporated with the main work, but evidentl7 
calculated for evaſions and fabterfuges Doctor 
Stock then appears to me to have ſounded a fe- 

treat for the Biſhop, and to have prudently avoid- 
ed any diſquiſition upon tenets, tithes jus doin, 
the impoſkbility of commutation, reduction, the 
fatal effects of either, &e. &c. he ſaw no ſtrength ; 
in the puny fophiſms urged on theſe heads. But 


he attempts to cover the Biſhop's retreat, and in. 
_ the attempt does not eſcape unhurt. He ap- 


plaude the Biſhop's 26al in ſtanding - forth tie 


champion of the Church. The Church, he ap- 
ptehends has been in extreme peril ; for he adopts 


the Biſhop's repreſeritation' of things in the moſt. 
unteſerved mannef. Doctor Stock forgets again 
his own rule; he examines not with attention 
facts Which he thinks material to his purpoſe ; 
e abr does he enquite whethet their evidence 


may not be weakened or overthrown by con- 
* trary teſtimony.”  #uds, 198 again Doctor 
. e F 2 129 5 Stock, 


ever peruſes the Biſhop of Cloyne's pamphlet, and 


ö 
| 
| 
| 
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Stock, . partially quoted or ſu ppreſſed wuſt be 
« brought into full day.“ It is a fact then, that 
the Catholic Clergy ſuffered; more in the late out- 
rages than the Proteſtant Clergy. It is a fact, 


that there were Proteſtants among the inſurgents. 


It is a fact, that the iuſurgents were headed by 
Proteſiants. It is a fact, that wherever the inſur- 
gents were encouraged, Or connived at, by men 
of any note or confideration, ſuch men were Pro- 
teſtants.— Theſe ſacis eſſentially alter the ſtate of 
the caſe; and theſe facts are totally ſuppreſſed by 
the Biſhop of Cloyne, and after him by Doctor 
Stock. Doctor Stock indeed offers. a tribute of. 
praiſe to my Lord Kenmare, but he ſeems to doubt 
«. whether ſuch a, character be not an uncommon. 
* one in this nation;”; and: did he not hear, that 
the ſufferings of the Catholic Clergy. were occa- 
ſioned by their zeal and exertions? The Biſhop of. 
Cloyne and Doctor Stock could not have been ig- 
norant of theſe circumſtances. They have . 
ſed them — Are theſe things leſs ſhocking . 
gentle reader than the .crufly expreſſions, calommier. et 
_ naircir ? And if theſe things be founded in truth, 
do they not leave room for, the proper applica- - 
1 tion of the expreſſons? The words are not ob- 
4 0 between them and the objects which 0 
are meant to denote, I do not fee what exception 
can be taken againſt them. For my part, I al- 


| ways Wiſh. to adapt my expreſſions to the ideas 


which 1 conceive.—l am ſorry Doctor Stock has 


Ms) expoſed himſelf in this inſtance, to a charge of 


an ugly complexion, by an intemperate zeal for 
| ſome of his brethren. In the inſtance alluded to 
: 39056, e, his. apojogy would. [Aransform, * ie 


* 


= * See Poor olan 8 Deleven: 
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to uſe bis own witty, if not cruſty ex preſſion, 
would 7ranſulflantiate the Biſhop :of Cloyne $ pub- 


lication.— The reſt of Doctor Stocks pamphlet, 
containing hiſtorical diſquiſitions, and eductions 
from them, is in general well diredted, and . 
| * Doctor 8 With ellest. 5 8 


. : 


That W whoſe abilities I: am ready to 
acknowledge, has either through precipitancy or 
ptejudice, left himſelf open to ſome ſerious ob- 
Jections. As de ſeems, were he and his party in 
lafety, not to he very ſolicitous about the fate of 
the reſt of mankind. So neither does reaſon nor 


hiſtory ſeem to ſupport him on that partial and 


confined ground. entirely agree with Doctor 
Campbell in aſcribing bad effects to great tempo- 


ral eſtabliſhments and power conferred on the 


Clergy. But whether Doctor Campbell has been 


happy in his choice of examples I doubt very 


much. The fathers whom he produces from ear- 


ly ages, were, according to no weak authority, 


endowed with as ſublime virtues as their abilities 
were confefſedly great. Doctor Campbell ſeems. 
to me to have G Arian hiſtorians alone ſor his 
vouchers, and if he has decided on ſuch evidence, | 


5 he has tranſgrefſed the rules 80 criticiſm. 


Again, I take it for granted, as an TUES "RY | 


point of hiſtory, that no Chriſtian ſect exiſts of 


two hundred years ſtanding, which has not had 
its days of bigotry ; when many of its members 
perverted its tenets, either in principles or con- 
. clufions; and that were we to arraign the repre- 
ſantatives of all theſe different denominations of 
Chriſtians, before us, he who would caſt the firſt 
ſtone, | | might be the 8 whom: reaſon would 
e Ns - 


4:4 


ae hold id equally inconteſtible, that thefr 
— maufpicions days have paſſeck away: never more 
to return, The progrels of knowledge. 'and 
the experience ofmaniing;' have traced: a perma- 
nent line ef diflinction between thing « ust 
and temporal; and there i nh (Tinftebe Let at 5 
Preſent whoſe doctrines, and diſcipline, and mo- 
rality, ate not applicable to any form o 3 : 
ment. The only! bigotry that now fabfilts;) aint 
will probably long fubfiſt, becauſe ſupported by 
fear, which Mes from diſcuſſion, takes its rife in 
the miſrepreſentations and falſications of wicked, 
deſigning, and felf-intereſted men. Such men 


actice on the ctedulity and ignotance of man- 


ind. They 1 epreſent, to à favoured ſect, al 


thoſe of a different ereed as hoſtile in tithes] 28 
concerns; and thus recothmend reſtraints and les 


gal inCAPAUIES: W Laktat) and neceffary. . Fs —_— 5 
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If Doctor Campbell: had ſuceoeded hee his at. ö 


tempt to prove an exemption | in favour of his pat- 
ty from the former of theſs inconteſtible points; 
ſuch a mode of obtaining the ſuffrage of the lat. 
ter would ſeem eta rable to other ſects 
But Doctor Stock has effectually fruſtrated bis at-. 
tempt. And although Doctor Campbell lays the 
blood of the firſt CHARLES at the e of the in- 
dependents, yet, in my opinion; the independents 
are as loyal fubjects, and as proper members of 


eivil Wee 3 as 1 aber, Genontination of Chrif: | 
Fans, 5 | 5 


«af 


+ + 


- Deioy: Camplbelt | not / only roaſts” Wrong by | 
confining himſelf too much to a party, but e 
alſo Glserers fome ſymptoms of intolerance |!— _ 
: Tndeod, T eannot 10 that this odious, and in 
| Doctor 


GN) 


Dogg Kampbel ingonfiient ſpirit, is ſuſſered to 


in explieit terms $hrough the courſe of his 
et; but in treading that ground I thought 


I felt it] I have finer ſeen, or thought I ſaw: * 


| end on Doctor Campbell, and on ſome of his 
8 d hrethren; and their High Mightineſſes, 


Monthly Reyiewers, have, in their account 
o Door Campbell's pamphlet, almoſt diſpelled 
my dgubts on that head, by very liberally ſtyling. 
the Catholics at Ireland The Gammon cuemyl—It 
would ſeem that er. ideas of popery, and {lavery, 
and bigotry, and ernelty, were ſtill aſſociated in 
the mind of Hector Campbell; and that Doctor 
Suppen. did not with to unfold bis mind in ex- 
preſs ſs terms. 1 call on Doctor Campbell to fpeak 


Out. — defy him io aſbgn a: fingle tenet of the 


Catholic religion that is not perfecily conſiſtent 


with the genuine principles of civil liberty, and 
of Chriſtian toleration.— The Monthly Reviewers, 
| thoſe adepts in philoſophy, I could addreſs: with 
all the good nature of 2 blundering Iriſnman, as 
my dean beloved brethren, were I not apprehen- 


hve, Toe they would, for:/evera] reaſons, deny 
the kindred ; oe ure until I am acknowledg ed : 


as a true brother, I ſhall prefer my addreſs as a 


ſubject; but then it will be to An and to 


wecnggrate⸗ by 


 Higp p dien v sine, FI 


SINCE, you bave taken upon would me 
government 2 the intellectual world, I often look- 
ed up to you with reverence and awe. Your di- 
reections I generally | waited, in order to aſcend 
the hull of the Mulcs, or to enter. ito the temple 


of 
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& Schein; for you app 
guides. I ſoon found, to my great: Aar3dfaRh n 
that, like other potentates, you! began to ee 
NY Log ur dominions. The cauſe of virtue you warm 


7 74 » | | 
>ared-to me e the duet 


eſpouſed; yon felt for the proſperity” and hap- 


1 of mankind. The tyfant you withſtood; 
the oppreſſed you ou cheered; and to extend the em- 
pire of civil ak religious liberty, was profeſſedly 
Feta, out as one great object of your auſpicious 
reign. In ſuch principles ſo congenial to my na- 
ture, I heartily coincided with you: - I followed 


your banners through many different regions. I 


followed you to the plains of Indoſtan, where 
human nature oſten ſighed unheard; and from 
thence to the Weſtern Iſles, where the groans of 
the afflicted African were daily loft in the ſur- 
rounding billows. Tou ſeemed to me to conſider 
all mankind as one family, the members of which, 
bowever different in features, in dreſs, in age, or 
in abilities, were born to the enjoyment of the 
ſame benefits and of the fame protection. Your | 
maxims, I thought, would reſtore to the ſons of 
men that dignity, to which they are by nature in- 
- titled; and I did not imagine, that after travel. 


ing fo far, you! would forget your” door ee, 


„Indeed 1. had as obſerved, that OTE 


: Fapery came in your way, it operated like a ma- 
gical ſpell ; it ſeemed to chain down your diſ- 
curſive powers, and to freeze your ſympathetic 
| feelings —That inquiſitive reaſon which unravels 
the myſterious claims of tyranny, and proves them 
_ equally inſufficient, whether ſupported by the diſ- 
tance of place, by the length of time, or by the 
| ſanctity of religion, deſerted you on theſe occa- 
Lone; aud a cxghty- fifth © "I of GIASO 


might 


9 teſtants. W hen 


0780 


A vie with your auguſt and learned TOP * 


2 8 upon I 


Tbe world was oſten ſtruck by the force of 
your arguments againſt any miringments on the 


rights of mankind. ' All impartial and benevo- 
lent men Joined their voice to yours 10 'reprobat- 
ing tyranny. They heard you out on the heart- 


Trending woes of . and oppreſſed Pio- 


offer to the world no other reaſons for injuſtice, 


cruelty, and oppreflive reſtraints, than the vaguc 
words neceſſity, expediency ; or ſome very unſatis- 
faQory ſneers on the patches, paint, and I know 


not v hat of Mother N 


1 it then: Pajany;” or is it ber native n. that 
has raiſed a cloud between our iſland and your 
penetrating eyes ?—The moſt numerous claſs of 
our people lie in the ſhade of oppreſſion, and 

groan under extreme miſery. - Such an evil has 

never attracted your notice be unfortunate 
diſturbances of the ſouth, have from time to time 


prevailed for more than twenty years paſt. Seve- 


rity has been often uſed. 79 victims have 


been offered. Severity would have checked the 
evil, if it had its ſource in licentiouſneſs.— Tou, 
Sirs, had ſuthcient time to ſee to the e of it. 
And TOY you * no abend in tue ſpuri- 
ous Theophilus? Could the Biſhop of Cloyne's 
fanciful ſyſtem. of a natural conformity between 
different religions and- difterent forms of govern- 


ment, appear to you a wry ſenſible and very can 


did 


: iſts came on afterwards, it 
das matter of alen to ſee you erect that 


 * tyratiny which you had been pulling: down, and 
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which the regular connexion of obje 


N 


di ekquiry ? And could You, in the next month, 
join Doctor Campbell in repreſenting. the ſame 


ſyſtem | as an idle and groundleſs ſpeculation — 


Could you, like the worſt of tyrants, hold up one 


part of the ſame community as the common ene-, 


my of the other, and * ann at n he 
| flames of civil diſcord? . 


And where, Sirs, is that 3 «ich; gene: 


| rally diſtinguiſhes your obſervations on other ſub- 
jects ?—General expreſſions either have no mean- 
ing, or may have any meaning. And what in 
the name of wonder 1 1s meant by that Full toleration. 
to which Catholics and Diſſenters are entitled i a 
the Biſhop of Cloyne's principles? Is it to 
breathe, and pray, and faft, and bear the praduce 


of mother earth to mother church ?—Beware, Sirs, 


left while your are regulating the heads of others 
you neglect your own; and become. the abetters 


of that intellectual confuſion 28g, diſco pes: V. by 
and 1 fre 
and words is loſt, and the b band rs are moved to 


pity or contempt. The Catholicz rb dh ne Px: 
claim, that in propartion. as our 
words, 1 chu aud rel; SO ti erty,” l ng 


2 
pand their ears, they feel the reſt of 995 frame 


cramped and reſtrained.—What then is liberty? 
Or what, high and mighty Sirs, 1 is the object of 
your zeal and purſuits ls it the monſter Tyran 
u under a falſe apprArance And is liberty 
with you, Math and „ Sirs, worſe 1 A 
name? 5 
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Me LORD: vious .. ehen ang laſt orion, 05 


the 7 Juftained 'by the' parochial clergy in their 
5 and the 25 of remftlating them in their 


former rights; miſtates and exaggerates ſome facts 

while it ſuppreſſes others, and leaves us to the 
reaſoning which may be expected from ſuch unfair 
_ premiſes.-—When firft I ſaw your Lordſhip's re- 
preſentation of things, though far diſtant from 


tte ſcenes of the late diſturbances, J conceived it 


erioneous. I thought 1 it deſtroyed itſelf; for there 


appeared in it an incoberence, and an incon- 
fiſtency very incompatible with truth. We there 


fawn Topmh banditti actinig upon religious prin- 
eiples. A deep laid ſcheme for the ſubverfion 
05 church and Rate. 'The avowed agents, poor 


iülliterate ignorant Papiſts. The encouragers and 
_ planners'ſpecified, though glanced at only, Pro- 
teſtants of note and confideration. So that either, 
the only perſons capable of forming ſchemes, muſt 

have knowingly concerted their own ruin; or 


thoſe who are ſuppoſed unequal to any thing 
ſyſtematic, muſt have had the fingular addreſs 2 
| Lp e deep laid ſchemes; and of drawing into 
_ their ſnares the informed, and the thinking.— 


Such contradictory poſitions carried with them 


their own refutation; and I then thought that the 
indignation excited in your Lordſhip's breaſt, by 


the outrages of the infurgents, bad betrayed you 


wares into thoſe Fey declamations, thoſe vio- 


lent 
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lent exceſſes of intellectual operations, which are 
conſidered as the unintentional violations of truth 
and juſtice.— Since the Rev. Doctor O'Leary pub- 
liſhed his defence L have had ,ample cauſe for 
receding from my former opinion. That bene- 
volent character and friend of mankind, whoſe 
information enlightens; whoſe humour laughs even 
fanatics into ſenſe; and whoſe veracity cannot 
be 1mpeached even by the malice of bigots; has 

had the faireſt opportunity of obſerving ; the riſe, 

Progrels, nature, and extent of the late outrages; 
he has candidly unfolded the different operations 


in the South; and his narrative fo eſſentially di- 


fers from that of your Lordſhip, and of your Lind. 
ſhip's auxiliaries, that the notion of involuntary 
errors on your part becomes quite inadmiſſible. 
The ſhameſul ſuppreſſion of facts and circum- 
ſlances unfriendly. to your. purpoſe, the exagge- 
rated and extravagant deſcription of whatever 
ſeemed in the moſt diſtant manner to favour it, 
bave ſtampt ſuch a character on your narratives 


as inſtantl iy revolts all candid and impartial 
_friends.— 


defamation j js pre diſcoverable; for this pious 
_ purpoſe it was, thought expedient, that two fin- 
_ gular fgures ſhould attend your Lordſhip, into 
public view; a precurſor and a follower: and the 
holy clergy, to convince the world of their difin- 


 tereſtedneſs, reſolved that 1 ee 8 
ſnould be ene Fe 


The former ſuperlatively dull might excite our 
- admiration at the choice of the clergy, if a mind 
faſhioned by nature to vulgar ribaldry, and for- 
did falfifications,. had not amply ſupplied the 
defect. This wreteh. is extolled oy your Lordityp 


9 as 


deep laid ſcheme of calumny and = 


> 


4 


4 


as an able writer! a man of abilities! and the 
crime of conſcious ſlander, of bearing falſe witneſs 


againſt the neighbour, is charitably imputed by your 


Lordſhip to a zeal for religion, in a miſcreant, 


who would as readily ſubſcribe to the Koran as 


to the thirty-nine articles, if the Koran held out to 
bim the ſame W Ca nee 


The latter truſty ſquire. is the renowned "EY 
nick Trant Family and property, and educa- 
tion, and travelling, ſometimes expand the mind, 


and improve the heart; but at other times they 


leave both as they found them Dominick Trant 5 
lived on the ſpot, he could boaſt of family and 
conſequence. If the precepts of a liberal educa- 
tion, and the rectifying flame which iſſues from 
' an. intercourſe with mankind, had not ſunk into 
his mind, they had at leaſt acted on the ſurface ;- 
and Dominick Trant could make fine profeſſions, 
conſtruct pretty phraſes, and quote the noble ſay- 


ings of great claſſical authors. From the ribaldty 


of . Theophilus to the little tinſel of Dominick 
Trant, a great difference in ſtyle and manner pre- 
vailed: various taſtes might be pleaſed, and yet 
the leading opinion and leading calumnies were 
the ſame.— Dominick Trant ſtiled your Lordſhip's 
man of abilities, a well meaning writer, and var- 
niſhed your Lordſhip's gopher with his. praiſe. 
rved well of the church, 
and until the more ſubſtantial rewards could reach 5 
bis merit, his vanity was to be fed with incenſe. 
The learned Deans and Chapters, who had offercd 
incenſe to your Lordihip, addreſſed Dominick 
Trant; Dominick Trant returned the incenſe, and 
between. them our immortal Swift was ſadly be- 
fouled, —To hear Dominick Trant s profeſſions, 


Dominick Trant had de 
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one wotild imagine, that che elegance, politeneſs, - 


honour, and philanthropy of thoſe famous coun- 


tries, through which he travelled, were àll his own. 
No dias, he ſays, can affect bim, and yet in his 
My page we fee the words Pa bh Popiſh,  Popery, 


n prominent characters. To what muſt we attri- 


bute this inconſiſtency and indecorum We can. 
not ſuppoſe Dominick Trant to be ignorant of 


the moſt obvious rules of politeneſs; he knows it 


to be a flagrant breach of theſe rules to defign 
any man or body of men by terms which to them 
ſeen reproachful. But Dominick Trant has learn- 


ed to ſpeak and to think as occaſion requires: © He 


agrees with your Lordſhip. in referring the diſ- 
ſturbances of the South to a Popiſh conſpiracy, 
and points out the great body of the people, the 
Catholics and Preſpyterians of Ireland, as term! 
confederated enemies: and yet in his idle ſpecula- 
tions on the ſtate of Ireland he declares; that the 
miſery of the Munſter peaſantry is extreme. — And 
is extreme miſery ſuch a trifle as t6 be produtive | 
of no ſtriking effects: For my part J confider it 
lo active a cauſe as to be always fruitful in tre- 
mendous conſequences. Would the Biſhop of 
Cloyne or Dominick Trant be patient, reſigned, 
er even praceable under extreme miſery? — But it 


ſeems iche baſe nature of Iriſhmen is not to be 


compared with that of others; for a Brittſh prelate 


tells the world, that to acknowledge to the moſt 


wretched of mankind, that they are wretched, is 
goading them to madneſs, as if their feelings were 
as callous as Britons ate wont to conceive their 
intellects.— Dominick Trant feems as little con- 
cerned about the extreme miſery of Irffhmen as 
the Britiſh prelate. It is true he ſpeaks of it, and 
* to it certain cauſes and remedies Which are 
either N 


, 


( 81 ) 
either not radical, or not attainable. If the fault 
lies with the gentlemen of landed property, ſurely 
Dominick Trant muſt be an exception: and is 
there no extreme miſery to be found on his eſtate? 
But an alpiring genius in this country muſt not 
diſguſt Britiſh monopoliſts: let him rather flatter 
their prejudices. Dominick Trant afferts, that 
ferocity is natural to the native Iriþh. The words 
native Iriſh are analogous to the liberal expreſſion 
of mere Triſh; wild Triſh ; Hibernis ipſis Hibermores. 
80 common in Britiſh writings, and to grateful 
to Britiſh ears. To theſe expreſſions, the idea of 
ferocity and of every other brutal paſſion, has 
been annexed. Yet in all impartial hiſtorians, 
generolity, hoſpitality, and compaſſionate feelings, 
form a part of our charaQer.—Indeed this mode 
of vilifying the national character is not peculiar 
to Dominick Trant. Perhaps it leads to honour; 
for we have been told not long fince by a right 
honourtble, that we are a beſolted nation, a people 
eafily rouſed and eqfily appeaſed—Shame upon the 
wretch who reviles his native land, and calum- 
niates chat angry to which he owes his ALL: 
Dominic Trant frels no Nags or concern but 
for the outrages in the South. Such evils alone, 
are, according to Dominick Trant, capable of 
| rarniſhing” our name and reputation ; yet before I 
join in his lamentation, I ſhall beg leave to re- 
mark, that wherever mobs, or riots, or tumults, 
have taken place, (and where have they not been 
obſerved?) a certain ſhare of ferocity and cruelty 
has conſtantly been their natural attendant; and 
that in no other country has leſs of either appear- 
ed on ſuch diſaſtrous occaſions, than in Ireland. 
To iniprels then ſuch a ſtigma on our national 
character 


( 82 ) 
character is Wiberal and unjuſt.— But that thoſe 


whom family, or fortune, or rank, or ftation, has 
_ rated above the crowd; thoſe i 10 whom the heroic 
| ſentiments which dignify men have, every op- 
portunity of being ſoſtered and unfolded: thoſe 
to whom the bulk of mankind ate taught to look 
up for examples of rectitude, of integrity and of 
true honour. That ſuch men ſhould deal in baſe 
falfications : circulate wilful falſehoods : affume 
the garb of virtue and patriotiſm, for the purpoſe 
of concealing their moſt ſordid, moſt miſerable. 
private views and intereſts, and facrifice their 
country on the altar of corruption ! putiet hac op- 
Probria obs el dici Pye et non Fs ue refelli. ; 
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| My Lord, alter the many ſtrained lamentations 
ſung over the diftreſſes of the eſtabliſhed clergy, 
I may be allowed to turn aſide, and ſpeak of ob- 
| jets which have been totally overlooked. —Your 
Lordſhip ſets forth, that the © eſtabliſhed clergy 
are the only aggrieved ſet of men in the com- 
© munity.”—lt is a fact that the Catholic clergy 
have ſuffered more in the late outrages; but ano- 
ther claſs of men (if we can el 4 them men) 
of. whom Dominick Trant has acknowledged, that 
extreme miſery is the portion, is niore numerous 
than both orders of clergy: and why not entitled 
io notice? My Lord, extreme miſery is a ſtrong 
expreſſion, and not exaggerated in the preſent in- 
ſtances; it is not even ſo univerſally applied as it 
dought: for not only the Munſter peaſantry, but 
the lower orders of the people in almoſt all parts 
of the kingdom, are in that horrid predicament.— 
5 Whether we go to the vaſt plains of Aſia, where 
deſpotic ſway has unnerved mankind; whether 
we turn to the ſcorching regions of Africa; where 


cruelty 


66 


cruelty ſupplies the want of knowledge in tlie 
governors, and the want of pliancy in the go- 
verned: or whether we ſurvey the wilds of Ame- 
rica, where the roving tribes of ſavages ſeem as 
uncultivated as the ſpontaneous produce of the 
country which they overrun: in no part of the 
globe is there to be found ſuch miſery as in Ire- 
land! And Ireland is perhaps of all other coun- 
tries the beſt adapted by nature to human felicity. 
And the people of Ireland are the neighbours 
and ſellow - ſubjects of the wealthieſt, happieſt, and 
moſt pampered people upon earth :—A ſhocking. 
evil under the ſun, my Lord, but not more ſhock- 
ing than that there are to be found in the ſame 
country, men ſo hardened and ſo blindfolded by 
bigotry, as not to be affected by the greateſt of 
human woes, and not to ſee that ſuch evils muſt 
have their effects as well as their cauſes. —To _ 
ſpeak of theſe evils has I know been termed ſedi- 2 
tious. But humanity ſpurns the tyrannical maxim; 
and had J a voice of thunder, I would ſend forth : 
to the extremities of the earth the cries and groans 
of my afflicted countrymen, and leave bigots to 
_ reaſon as bigotry directs.— Io ſuch men, whatever 
coincides not with their fanciful little ſyſtems, 
will appear unreaſonable. And though human 
nature were to bleed through mil of indivi- 
duals, ſuch bigots would ſtill ſee nothing but the 
ſufferings of a few clergymen.—I have already 
(aid that thought myſelt diſpenſed from entering 
Unto a detail of theſe ſufferinge. I ſhall only in 
general terms declare, that I am as averſe to riots: 
or tumults as your Lordſhip can be, and that from 
my heart I abhor the exerciſe of cruelty ON an 
of the human ſpecies, and moſt eſpecially on the 
We and ene 5 the ſame tune 1am 
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free to avow, that the eftabliſhed clergy: have not 
during the late outrages appeared to me like /ambs 
among wolves. They have diſcovered a ſtrong 
tendency to military executions, and to that mode 
of diſpatching ſinners which martial law pre- 
ſeribes. Their reſentment did not ſeem under the 
controul of goſpel rules; and wherever the civil 
power centered in their hands, we have witneſſed 
ſcenes of bloodſhed which it was the glory of 
military commanders to remove. Their publi- 
cations breathed all along a ſpirit of tyranny and 

cruelty not congemal with the religion which they 

profeſs, or with the conſtitution under which they 
live; and their falſifying arts have brought no 

1 credit on the order. Doubtleſs many of that 


ſaered order are entitled to a different character; 


men who deſerve well of ſociety, and have there- 
fore a claim to thę reſpect and veneration of every 
denomination of Chriſtians.—One in particular, 


who ſtyled himſelf, what he really is, a beneficed | 
clergyman, has been conſpicuouſly forward in the 


late conteſts, and has given ſuch marks of bene- 


volence, of philanthropy, of candour, and of 
Honour, as would grace oy Rey” or ee 
hon. ITS] 


If my Pin on che e of the eſta- 
bliſhed religion be conſtrued into difloyalty, I 
muſt obſerve, that unleſs theſe Rev. Gentlemen 
 arrogate to themſelves the attributes of impecca- 
| bility, their accuſation muſt prove ineffectual. For 
if the public conduct of miniſters of ftate, who 
poſſeſs the confidence of our ſovereign, be open to 
the freeſt diſcuſſion, and to the freeſt cenſure, 
Why ſhould any other order of men claim an 
3 from public ammadverhon? But But this 
objection 


— 
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objection I ſhould have totally difregarded, as pro- 
ceeding from bigotted churchmen, who have ever 


been noted for a pecthar tendency to every ſpe- 


cies of tyranny, if a certain patriotic county mem- 


ber had not declared in full ſenate, * that the 
bench of biſhops had been reviled, and that 
c the glorious revolution of 1688 might as well 
© be reviled.” 8 N - 


I have every reſpect for that gentleman's up- 


right intentions. No man, I think, poſſeſſes a 


more independent, a more undaunted ſpirit, or a 

greater incorruptibility of heart. But a ſtrange 
weakneſs of intellects has alſo characteriſed him. 
He received early in life the unjuſt and abſurd 
ideas annexed to the words, popery, flavery, Pro- 
 teftant intereſt, glorious revolution. Theſe diſcordant 
principles have often fermented in his active and 


feeble mind; and their droſs, it ſeems, is not as 
yet thrown off. —I tell that gentleman that I re- 

_ vere the principles of civil and religious hberty 
as much as he does; and have as little reſpect for 
the memory of the unfortunate race of Stuarts.— 


In as much as the revolution of 1688 favoured the 
cauſe of freedom, it has my moſt hearty applauſe; 
but I have not for it, or for any thing elſe, that 
ever came from the hands of men, a blind and 
ſuperſtitious veneration.—T aſſert with confidence, 
and I defy the honourable gentleman to diſprove 


my aſſertion, that ſomething accompanied or fol- 


lowed that famous event which proved deſtruc- 


tive to Ireland. It was in the ſhadow of the great 
temple, then raiſed to freedom, on which men 


gazed with enthuſiaſtic zeal, that our conſtitution 
and commerce fell, and lay entombed together, 


until a late revolution did in part revive them. 


mr May 


„ 


May the honourable gentleman learn from paſt 
experience to ward againſt future ills; and may 
he never more remind the public of his former 
intolerance. 8 Bhi gt 


It is time that I cloſe my remarks, and quit the 
diſagreeable office of pointing to malice and folly. 
For the facts which incontrovertibly prove 
what I have more than once advanced, namely, 


that conſcious ſlander and wilful falſehood have 


been uſed to impoſe on the world, I refer to the 
publications of the moſt Rev. Doctor Butler, and 
of the Rev. Mr. O'Leary.—The half-learned 
bigots, who have ſince appeared in numbers with 
mighty promiſes of anſwers and refutations, have 
only cavilled at words, or mbbled at petty cir- 
cumſtances of no avail. Indeed they have let 
looſe a torrent of invectives on thoſe who dare 
oppoſe what they cannot defend; and the very 
noble deſcent of the venerable Doctor Butler has 

not ſcreened him from the contemptuous ſcurri- 
| lity of low bigots.— The cenſure of fuch men 
would be to me a flattering teſtimony of ſuperior 
merit; for, did I feel myſelf loaded with their 

heavy praiſe, I ſhould inſtantly ſuſpe& ſomething 
wrong in my head, or in my heart.—If I am to 
be honoured by their anfwers and refutations ; 
let them not go aſide into the unmeaning obſcu- 

rity of ambiguous and general expreſſions. Ihe 
field lies open to them; and if cavilling be at all 
allowable, reaſon demands, that the neceſſary duty 
of ſpeaking to the main points, to the great poſt- 
tions, ſhould go before. e 


My Lord, I truſt, I have ſufficiently expoſed 
the fallacy of your Lordſhip's reaſoning. I have 
25 proved 
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proved your principles, when well directed, to be 
falſe; when true, to be wide of the queſtion: your 
concluſions ſo looſe as would lead to any abſur- 
dity; and the whole, by the ſeaſoning of a ſtudied 
ambiguity of expreſſion, adapted only to the taſtes 


of the weak and the bigoted. Were I inclined 
to go farther, and to adopt your Lordſhip's mode 


bol reaſoning for different purpoſes, I could, with 
a greater ſhow of probability than reſults from 


your Lordſhip's pamphlet, excite the alarms of the 
Catholics and Diflenters, of more than nine tenths 
of the people of Ireland. I could, from your 


Loraſbip's principles, point out to them the ungo- 


vernable tendency of their countrymen of the 


eſtabliſned church to tyranny and oppreſſion. 
« The concluſion would be manifeſt that ſuch men 


c are not entitled to their confidence:“ and then 
we ſhould have worſhipful fociety ! But ſuch prac- 


tices I diſdain, not becauſe I fear the Biſhop of 
Cloyne, or his able writers, or Dominick Trant, or 
any man of a ſimilar. ſtamp in whatever rank or 
ſation; but becauſe I am conſcious that in doing 
fo, I ſhould violate truth as well as juſtice, and 
confound ſome of the moſt patriotic, moſt liberal, 
and moſt honourable men of the nation, with the 


moſt contemptible in it. 


Ay Lord, the many and various deductions 
which 


follow from your Lordſhip's grand poſitions, 


would degrade the great body of the people of oy 


Ireland to as abject a ſtate of ſlavery as the Afiatic 


regions have ever witneſſed. Not only the rea- 
loning, but the very ſtyle of the late publications 
points to that end. The Catholics and Preſby- 


terians of Ireland appear in no other light than 


as hewers of wood and drawers of water. No 


ights 
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n1GnuTs are acknowledged in them; their very 
exiſtence ſeems 1gnored; for the language of pri- 
vileged fouls excludes all idea of them, not only 
* the words, fate, government, legiſlature, con- 
fiitution, &c. but alſo from the humble appellations 
of public, * * ſoldiers, ſailors, &c. &c. Can 
ſuch be the effects of Chriſtian zeal ?—Or may 
we exclaim, “ for you have tithed mint, 
* and aniſe, and cummin, and have let alone the 
e the weightier things of the law: . 
Me; ' and merey, and — 5 5 
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CONCLUSION. 


W. H EN the voice w_ reaſon loudly nevedhihe 
to Iriſhmen, © Beware of inteſtine diviſions, be- 
ware of thoſe who ſow the ſeeds of civil diſcord 
“among you, in order to deprive you of the 
fruits of your induſtry:“ the ſalutary admoni- 
tion is addreſſed to the Proteſtant, as well as to the 
Catholic and Diflenter.—If ſome Proteſtants are 
taken into the partnerſhip of iniquity, the num- 
ber will appear inconſiderable with regard to the 
Proteſtant body; and whatever advantage may 

accrue, will be amply counterbalanced by the 

vain hopes and vain conceits, which muſt miſ- 


lead many Proteſtants, and ſubject them to greater 


P. than eher Diſſenters or * Catholics — 
rience. 


The banefel policy, which had fo long walled 


| this unhappy country, had its roots fixed in Bri- 


tain, and its branches ſpread amongſt us through 
many claſſes and ranks of corrupt and ſell inte. 
reſted men. It was lately thought, that various 
cauſes had blaſted this dev ouring evil, and that 
the light of truth, and the kind influence of virtue 
and freedom would ſupply its place, and operate 


to the happineſs and contentment of ALI. To me 


it ſeems no longer doubtful, that the preſent mi- 
niſtry have imparted Peculiar energy to this de- 
ſtructive 


1 
ſtructive ſyſtem of policy, and have revived its la- 
tent powers 1n root and branch. 


The 1 FT OR "Sa and govern, 


though often adopted by men of abilities, is ra- 


ther a wretched temporary expedient, than a plan 


calculated for any permanent purpoſe; but what- 
ever effects it may ſometimes . produce, the abet- 
tors of it always thought it neceſſary to have its 


tendency! concealed; untib our: preſent glorious 


miniſtry difaboſed the world, by openly and | 
avowedly ſcattering the ſeeds of diſcord: through 


the land.—On their firſt entering into power, 


they ſaw with ſecret envy and regret, that Iriſh- 
men had, by ſome ſhew of unanimity, ſucceſs- 
fully ſhook! off Britiſh ſhackles, and were then 
aſſiduouſſy employed in guarding againſt the un- 
dermining operation of corrupt influence, which 
as effectually and more ſecurely leads to ruin. 
They knew the means, which their virtuous pre- 
deceſſors had uniformly made uſe of, in order to 
divide, to oppreſs, and to plunder this unhappy 
nation; it was to profeſs themſelves miſſionaries, 
and to be unlimited in what they required for 
their ſpiritual favours, though it were to ſtrip the 
faithful of every thing. But the moral conduct of 


our new miſſionaries ſeemed at ſtrange variance 
with the hallowed accents which fell from their 


| lips; and while our ears were attuned to the ſacred 
| ſounds of religion, goſpel, purity, and iruth, we be- 
beld a funny club exchange the morality of CurisT 
for that of Mahomet ! However, this unfavour- 
able circumſtance was not ſufficient to defeat their 
prous. deſigns. — There remained in this country a 
certain fund of bigotry, on which the moſt auk- 
ward tools might operate with ſucceſs. Not only 


the 


„ 
che ſuſpicious character of the teachers, but even 
the notorious fal ſhood of the doctrine did not diſ- 
credit the proceedings. Bigotry, though ſtrange 
it may appear, will ſometimes give credit in pro- 
portion to the abſurdity of the object.— The chief 
promoters of parliamentary reform, and of all 
other patriotic meaſures, which have been lately 
propoſed and rejected, were Proteſtants of the 

eſtabliſned religion, and in general the greateſt 
ornaments of that church. This incontrovertible 
fact, which one would imagine thould have ſome 
weight, was eafily overlooked ; and the pious ab- 
ſurdities circulated by a Britiſn junto, for the pu- 
Poſes of enſlaving all deſcriptions of Iriſnmen, 
were piouſly believed by many.—The Papr/ts and 
Puritans had formed a conſpiracy againſt church 
and fate! Nothing but the connexion with the 


fſiſter kingdom could withſtand their power! And 


whatever was propoſed in favour of our unpro- 
tected manufactures, or againſt profuſion and pe- 


culation, manifeſtly tended to weaken that con- 


nexion! Nay, to complain of grievances, was re- 
preſented as open rebellion; and the people of 
Ireland were to learn the horrid doctrine, that 
the good of their country was incompatible with 
the allegiance due to their Sovereign!” ?? 


Bauch are the grand principles of Mr. Orde's 
ſyſtem of politics; under the cover of which the 
liberties and properties of the good people of Ire- 
land are daily invaded, with ſuch marks of con- 

tempt, with ſuch inſults, and with ſuch indigni- 

ties, that the deſpotic intention of governing by 
fear can be eaſily perceived. But whether this 
mode of governing be adapted to the Iriſh cha- 
racter; whether it be for the intereſt of Britain, 
3 Os 
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are queſtions, the ſolution of which can reſſect no 
honcur on the preſent adminiſtration. To their 
pros views, even the intereſt of Britain would 
þ we age ray for their ſelfiſh deſigns, the confi- 
the Sovereign would appear betrayed.— 
5 J had always an high opinion of Mr. 
Orde's plaufibility. I ſaw he conſtantly affected 
the language of the gentleman and of the ſcholar; 
and left baſe calumny and foul invective to be 
managed by Iriſh organs. I hence concluded, 
that for the malignant influence of his adminiſtra- 
tion we ſhould: hear a political lullaby ; or, in 
other words, that we were to receive one ſingle 
benefit for the many evils which we had ſuſtain- 
ed. I was confirmed in this opinion, by the 
mighty promiſes held out during two fucceeding 
ſeſſions, of a plan of education ſo liberal, and ſo 
extenſive, that it would carry the light of ſcience. 
into the darkeſt receſſes of our iſland.— Though 
this plan proceeded on the ridiculous 2 | 
that complaints and riots were the offspring of our 
ignorance, as if no grievances exiſted ; yet it was 
a benefit, and promiſed to efface every veſtige of 
| that molt tyrannic and gothic policy by which 
men are debarred from improving their rational 
faculties.— Public expectation was raiſed very 
high. Two years were employed in hatching 
this political embryo, and a third ſeſſion became 
neceſſary to bring it to maturity. Yet from the 
outlines of it, with which Mr. Orde has lately fa- 
voured us, it appears to be a monſter, and per- 
| haps the greateſt evil of his inauſpicious admini- 
tration. 


Language is ſo oſten abuſed in this unhappy. 
country, that we may readily diſtinguiſh between 
5 the 
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the title and nature of a thing ; between its appa- 


rent and real tendency. Mr. Orde's plan of edu- 


cation has been repeatedly held forth in ſplendid 
colours; and I am free to acknowledge, that at 


| firſt view it is apt to dazzle; nay, many there 
are who may confider its fundamental defects as 


its greateſt perfections, by which it is calculated 
to do away bigotry and prejudice of every kind. — 


The notions which theſe gentlemen have formed 


to themſelves of 1 muſt be very different 


from the dictates of reaſon. I think that a ſtrict 


and inviolable attachment to the religion of a 
man's conſcience, ſo far from — the appel- 
lation of bigotry, is the fureſt mark of an enhight- 


ed mind and an honeſt heart. And furely it muſt 
appear ridiculous m the extreme, to term a baſe 


indifference to any religion liberality of ſentiment. 
While the ſincere Chriſtian adheres to the reli- 
gion of his conſcience, and is therefore entitled 
to our reſpec, he derives from his paternal au- 
thority a right, and is under an obligation of edu- 
cating his children in his own principles; and 
this duty of parents muſt appear ſo far ſuperior to 
all their other duties, as things eternal are to tem- 
poral. The religious principles in which chil- 
dren are to be inſtructed, cannot be ſeparated 


from morality, the inculcating of which is ſo eſ- 


ſential to the well-being of ſociety; and this great 
and neceflary inſtruction muſt, in order to ſuc- 
_ ceed, be enlivened with every branch of know- 


_ ledge which enters the human mind, until it 


arrives at a ſtate of maturity.—On theſe princi- 
ples, which I think cannot be controverted with 


effect, let Mr. Orde's ſyſtem of education be exa- 
mined, and its real tendency will appear very dit- 
terent from what it promiſes. bs 


I have 
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I have ſaid, that at firſt view it is apt to dazzle. 
| What. can be more extenſive? Pariſh ſchools ! 
Dioceſan ſchools! Provincial ſchools | And a na- 
tional college! A particular culture, ready pre- 
Pared for the human mind, - at every gradation 
Which it makes towards maturity. It has alſo an 
appearance of liberality; for Mr. Orde emphati- 
cally declares, that theſe fruitful nurſeries are to 
be open to all denominations of Chriſtians. An 
innocent condition is indeed annexed, requiring the 
ſuperintendents, proſeſſors, and teachers of theſe 
ſeminaries to be of the eſtabliſhed church; and 
for this innocent condition Mr. Orde aſſigns a very 
ſubſtantial reaſon. He fays, © that as thoſe em- 
_< ployed in this great buſineſs are to be paid by 
< the ſtate, it is neceſſary that they ſhould be of 
< the religion of the ſtate.” —This ſubſtantial rea- 
ſon leads very far, and cuts of for ever the great . 
body of the people from any chance of emolu- 
ment, which they, might reaſonably expect, in re- 
turn for the vaſt ſums daily levied on them with- 
out their conſent.— The word ſtate with Mr. Orde 
is a very abſtract term, and the money of the ſtate 
does not ſeem to be the money of the people. 
But the innocent condition ſets the whole plan of 
education, with all its liberality, at variance with 
the great principles which I have advanced above, 


and of courſe renders it nugatory : for no Preſby- 


terians or Catholics can, with conſiſtency of prin- 

ciples, ſend their children to ſuch places of in- 
ſtruction. —If Mr. Orde aſſures them, that no 

mention is to be made of religion, can he anſwer 
for it? Or can any regulations prevent a zealous 
teacher from making, hy ſome means or other, ſuch 
impreſſions on tender minds as he would wiſh ? 
Or can ſuch general education be carried on 
= without 
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without any regard to the inculcating of morali- 


ty? Or can morality be inculcated without a fix- 
ed ſyſtem of religious tenets to guide it ?—Let Mr. 
Orde anſwer theſe queſtions before he trifles again 
with cur underſtanding, by calling that liberal 
which is certainly moſt illiberal. Does he ima- 
gine that they can be indifferent about the prin- 

ciples which their children imbibe, who are ready 
to ſacrifice every temporal conlideration to | their 

OWN Principles 5 | | 


But this extenſive and liberal plan of education, 
not only withholds all new advantages, but ma- 
terially infringes on the few inconſiderable ones 
already enjoyed by Catholics. —A late act of the 
legiſlature has, in part, relaxed thoſe barbarous 
; and gothic laws, which forbade intellectual im- 
provement.— This miſerable and partial relaxa- 
tion, was ſo far from being the effect of enlighten- 


ed and rational proceedings, that it leſt groſs in- 


conſiſtencies behind. Catholies were allowed to 
have ſchools, but no endowments were permit 

ted; by this reſtriction, nothing but a very imper- 
= claſſical education could be carried on.— The 
Catholic Clergy were authoriſed by law; foreign 

education was ſtill forbid ; and they were allow-. - 
ed no. education at home. With all theſe incon- 
veniences and inconſiſtencies, ſome advantages 
accrued which Mr. Orde's plan of education has 
a manifeſt tendency to ſubvert.— The privilege of 
educating their youth, ſuch as it was, was not ex- 
tended to Catholics as an abſolute privilege; Fe 
was dune ſubjected to the good will, pleaſure, or, 


if you will, __ of the ordinary of the dioceſe; _ 


and we have ſeen this power lately exerciſed in a 
very arbltrary manner, Bat however bigotry, or 
„„ * 
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2 tyrannical diſpoſition, might impel an indivi- 
dual to overlook the forms of decorum, it was 


| too odious a precedent to be followed ia general. 


That a miniſter of religion, and a profeſſor of li- 


 terature, ſhould openly, without any palliation, 


check the propa ation of knowledge, cannot well 
bear the face of day! Mr. Orde's plan of educa- 
tion furniſhes every neceſſary palliation. When 
it bas paſſed into a law, not a dioceſan in the 
kingdom but can with great plauſibility reply 10 
any Catholics who may apply for his certificate, 
« Good' people, for what purpoſe do you de- 
„ mand my certificate? Has not the legiſlature 
< moſt amply provided for your inſtruction? 
Have you not pariſh ſchools ? Dioceſan ſchools? 
8 ce Provincial ſchools? Schools to reſort to? Do 
* you reject knowledge, becauſe the diſpenſers of 
it are Proteſtants ? If you do, you betray a 
dangerous ſpirit of bigotry, in which you ſhould 
not be indulged.” And thus are Catholics, who 
act according to pr inciple, debarred from any 
education whatſoever! _ 
When we heard education 8 from 
the throne on a plan the moft extenſive and liberal, 
either his Majeſty meant theſe words in Mr. Orde's 
ſenſe, or he did not. The tranſcendent benevo- 
lence of our gracious Sovereign cannot ſuffer the 
ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of the former to reſt on our 
minds; the latter then comes home to Mr. Orde, 
and convinces the world, that he has abuſed the 
confidence of his Sovereigo.—Fhat Mr. Orde * 
plan of education naturally bears my comments, is 


obvious from. his own- expreſſions. During the 


debates, he aſſured gentleman in a very ſignificant 
manner, that nothing could be deviſed fo favour- 
able to the propagation. wy the Proteſtant religion. 

e —kle 
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—He meant that it ſhould: have the appearance 


for the comfort of pious fouls without producing 


the effect: for though I believe Mr. Orde to be a 


very charitable man, yet if the converting of all 
Triſnmen to one true religion were to make them 
one people, perſuaded I am, that in this inſtance 
Mr. Orde would not wiſh the converſion of fin- 
_ ners—Upon. the whole, we may pronounce his 


plan of education. a barbarous penal law; fuch 
as Europe has not beheld for near a century paſt; 
the direct aim of which. is, to intercept the few 


vagrant rays of knowledge that enlighten the great 


body of the people of Ireland; and to extend ſtill 
further the empire of patronage and of corrup- 


tion. 


It would be too tedious a taſk to enter into a 
diſcuſſion of the various modes of reſtrictive into- 
lerance practiſed by the preſent miniſtry, until 
Europe was lately edified by their pious propoſal 
for proſtrating Catholic chapels, on falſe pretexts 
and flanderous accounts. The general purport of 
their proceedings ſeems to be, as I have already 
obſerved, to govern by fear: but how this deſpo- 
tic principle will operate under popular forms, it 


behoves them to confider. As to their threats 


and contumelious language, it is truly pitiful to 
ſee them attempt to manage the great Catholic 
body, as a pert petulant pedagogue would treat a 
ſet of naughty boys. The reaſon aſſigned for this 
their unwarrantable conduct 1s, becauſe Catholics 
did not, when their country's grievances were 
diſcuſſed, and patriotic meaſures purſued, ſtand 
up, join a Britiſh junto, declare againſt patriotiſm, 
and betray their country. But the Catholics of 
Ireland have ever been as remarkable for patrio- 
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tiſm as for loyalty; and I truſt that the neſa- 


rious attempts to drive them from both will prove 


equally unſucceſsful !\—Firm in their country's 


cauſe, and true to a ſovereign to whom they 


owe gratitude as well as allegiance, they will con- 


tinue to diſregard the contemptible petulance of a 


boyiſh miniſtry. Or if they ſpeak out, let it be 


to petition their ſovereign (for the right of peti- 


_ tioning is not yet denied even to papiſts and beg- 
gars) that he would be graciouſly 2 to ba- 
niſn ſuch men from his councils for ever.- 


* we now take into en the late 
movements of the ellabliſhed clergy, we may ob- 


ſerve a ſtriking relation between their conduct and 
that of the preſent miniſtry. If miniſtry overleap 
all bounds of probability, the clergy are not be- 
hind hand. Both ſeem to miſtake little cunning 
for wiſdom, and things incredible and monſtrous 
are dealt out in order to avert the public view 
from weak and ſuſpicions quarters.—That the de- 
ſcendants of the ancient inhabitants of this iſland, 
the proprietors of the ſoil, ſhould reaſſume the 
| poſſeſſions of their forefathers involves a phyſical 
as well as moral impoſſibility, and yet it is ban- 
died about as a probable event whenever Britiſh | 
injuſtice, or Iriſh grievances, are complained of. — 


With the ſame ſhow of reaſon and the ſame good 


intention, conſpiracy, rebellion, pulling down 


the church, erecting Popiſh eſtabliſhments, CC. 


are painted to our view.“ Various attempts are 


made to exaſperate each party, and to alarm all; 


but leaſt maxims, ſo contrary to the intereſt of 
Iriſhmen, and to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, ſhould 
- loſe their intended effect, Iriſh Proteſtants are 'T 


| allured to en by the Power of corruption; 
places, 


in theory, muſt finall 


(9) 


places, penſions, offices, ommiſſions, are daily 
multiplied; and though itcould be eafily proved, 
that the hundredth part & the Proteſtants of Ire- 
land can never taſte thof promiſed fruits, yet all 

may ſhare 1n the hopes of them, and men are often 


known to feed on, and paſs away their lives in 


idle hopes.—Something ſimilar maybe obſerved 
of the Proteſtant clergy. The great Ii ings of the 
church are poſſeſſed by the few, and thoſe 3 
rally foreigners: the lower orders of the eftabliſh- 
ed clergy are wretchedly provided for; fo that 
a change would infallibly operate in favour of 
the majority. What then? che pampered: digni- 
taries ſound an alarm. and threaten the whole 
with deſtruction. —T2e fears thence enſuing, and 
| the vain hopes -2 which indigent curates feed, 
and draw ov! a Wretched exiſtence, make them 
| ſupporters of abuſes by which they ſuffer as well 
as others — Upon the whole, the tyrannical 


© 


maxims propagated by churchmen, as well as 
| ſtateſmen, in this unbappy country, if purſued to 
the ſame extent in practice, as they are profeſſed 

| nally bring about what they are 
FVV Os 


The right Rev. Prelate, who ſo honourably food 
forth of late, might have in view, not only his own 
intereſt, and the intereſt of his order, but alſo che 

general devouring intereſt of Britain.—If fo, what 
are we to think of his zeal —If a foreigner be 
ſent hither, not only to enjoy riches and emolu- 
ments, but alſo to favour the deſigns of Britain 
againſt this country : If he flies with extended 
arms to the ſupport of a church, which ſtandeth 
in no need of ſupport: If he cries with a loud 


voice, © to my afliſtance fellow Proteſtants, the 


1 100 


church is in danger,” ab thus draws their atten- 
tion from their deareſt ights, and neareſt intereſts: | 
all true Iriſhnien,” Protzſtants as well as Catho- 


"Hes, muſt. deprecate the interference of ſuch an 
. 8 
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Non tal; auxilio nec afl, if CERT 5 


My Lord, Ein taking leꝛve of your Lordſhip, I 
4a eto wih, that if we neet again, it may be on 
| better terms. T have alſo to remark, that when 

a cauſe comes before an impartial and enlight- 
| ened public; and when ſtubborn facts, and fair 
and clear conclufians, are produced on one fide, 
ſomething more than n affectation of ſilent con- 


tempt is required from the Other. This hack- 
neyed mode of concealing Weakneſs is fallen into 


diſrepute; and when I ſee Docto- Stock avoid a 
po diſcuſſion, by expreſſing his -ontempr of. 

, Petulence, and wwlgar jocularity, cannot 
. fappole him deſtitute of rgument. 


For the inaccuracy of my 1 Fry the 

; MT In of my ſtyle, I can amply apologize, 
by ſaying, with Mr. Barber, that 1 never had 
acceſs to the only ſource of whatever learning exiſts 
among ft us: and I can aſſure Mr. Burrowes, who 
refers Mr. Barber to the ſtreams ifſuing from that 
generous ſource, that I have been driver even from 
the ſtreams. It was thought, I ſuppoſe, as in the 


fable of old, that my drinking from the ſtream 
, 12 9 55 diſturb the ſource. . 


＋ he public will ln whether ; may, with 
5 propricty, ſubſcribe myſelf | 9 


AN UN BLASSED IRISHMAN. 


1 


P. Ss. THE Eulogy on the eſtabliſhed Cleivy, 


at the end of Dr. Stock's Pamphlet, muſt be ad- 
mitted with exceptions. I ſhall mention one, 


of which the Door is no ſtranger: ©* A*Clergyman 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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in the dioceſe of Dublin, in the poſſeſſion of a 


rich college living, ſome time fince ſummoned 
the Prieſt of his pariſh before a neighbouring 
+ Juſtice of the Peace, and demanded three halt. 
crowns, dues for the marriage of one of his Ca- 
tholic pariſhioners. When this novel tax was 
refuſed, he prevailed on the Juſtice to grant a 
warrant, by which the payment was enforced. 
The Juſtice ſhortly ſaw the impropriety of his 
compliance, and has in many companies ſtated 
* this fact, with ſentiments of diſtreſs, for baving 


gu atihed the avarice of this Ls tac 
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